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GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


MONDAY, MAY 16, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1114, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Warren G. Magnuson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Magnuson, Ellender, Robertson, and Allott. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Bupcet EstTIMATE 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. STANS, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ELMER B. STAATS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WILBUR H. ZIEHL, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, AND PHILLIP S. HUGHES, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR FOR LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Maanuson. The committee will come to order. 

Today we start the hearings on general Government matters 
appropriations which include the Executive Office of the President, 
funds appropriated to the President, the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, and I understand the Bureau of the Budget 
is si and has a statement which they would like to now put in the 
record. 

Mr. Stans. It is a short statement and I would like to read it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

LETTER FROM AGENCY 


Senator Macnuson. All right. You go ahead and read the state- 
ment and we will put your letter in the record in full, with a summary 
statement from your estimates. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. WarREN G. Macnuson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in charge of oe Seren Matters Appropriation 

Bill for 1961, U.S. Senate, Washington, D 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In answer to your ean of March 30, 1960, about 
any changes in the general Government matters appropriation bill for 1961 which 
are required in the public interest and on which we desire a hearing, there are 
listed below the changes requested. Of those items of the bill on which the 
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Director of the Bureau of the Budget would normally appear before your sub- 
committee, hearings are requested only on Bureau of the Budget, salaries and 
expenses, and expenses of management improvement. Materials in justification 
of these two requests have already been submitted to your subcommittee 


1. Budget request for Bureau of the Budget, salaries and expenses (p. 3, lines 20 
to 25) 

The Bureau of the Budget has requested an appropriation of $5,100,000 for 
fiscal year 1961, an increase of $435,000 over the current fiscal year. This in- 
crease was requested to maintain and selectively strengthen the Bureau’s staff 
and to increase the effectiveness of its operations. 

In addition, the Bureau requested two language changes, to increase (a) the 
amount which can be expended on travel from $110,000 to $120,000, and (6) the 
maximum daily rate of compensation which can be paid to consultants from $50 
to $75. 

The House of Representatives in adopting its Appropriations Committee 
recommendations (a) reduced the Bureau’s budget request to $4,900,000 or by 
$200,000, (b) denied the requested increase-in the rate of compensation for con- 
sultants, and (c) increased the limitation on travel funds to only $115,000 instead 
of the requested $120,000. 

The effects of this action would be as follows: 

(a) The increases proposed in the 1961 budget request were intended to sup- 
ort present staff and to permit the Bureau to employ 33 additional staff members. 
he amount recommended by the Appropriations Committee and approved bv 

the House provides in the language of the committee for all costs associated with 
the existing staff of the Bureau of the Budget and for an increase of 11 positions 
in 1961. 

As has been pointed out in our budget justification and statements to the 
House Appropriations Committee, the request for 33 additional staff was made 
only after the determination was reached that the policy of austerity which the 
Bureau has followed over the past several years has impaired its capability to 
meet new situations and to deal with problems with the effectiveness that is 
expected of it by the President and the two appropriations committees. 

Eleven additional people can do only part of the job; 33 additional positions 
are required to strengthen the Bureau’s management and organization operations, 
to work toward improved budgeting procedures, and to carry out an intensified 
scrutiny and evaluation of programs in the defense research and development and 
supply management areas as well as in the field of public works. 

We are fully convinced that a total of 33 additional positions must be provided 
if the Bureau is to discharge its assigned responsibilities in an effective manner. 
We are also satisfied that substantial dividends can be gained by this investment 
in additional staff. 

It is therefore requested that the appropriation to be made to the Bureau of 
the Budget be increased from $4,900,000 as approved by the House to $5,100,000 
as requested in the budget. 

(b) The same considerations apply largely to the requested language changes. 
It is hoped that one of the results forthcoming from a staff increase and from an 
increase from $110,000 to $120,000 in funds that can be expended for travel is 
that more time can be spent in examination of field operations of the various 
agencies. Through such means Bureau staff should be in a better position to 
evaluate agency field operations and needs and to achieve a more reliable basis 
for formulating Bureau recommendations. 

Likewise, as another step in meeting particular problems, it has been requested 
that the Bureau be authorized to employ consultants at rates not to exceed $75 
per day. The present limitation of $50 places the Bureau at a disadvantage in 
securing the required consulting services from the outstanding individuals in 
business and technical fields who are customarily compensated at rates higher 
than the Bureau can now pay. 

It is therefore requested that the following changes be made in the appropriation 
language for the Bureau of the Budget, salaries and expenses: 

Page 3, line 21, change “‘$115,000” to “‘$120,000’’. 

Page 3, line 24, change ‘‘$50”’ to $75’’. 


2. Expenses of management improvement (p. 6, line 20 to p. 6, line 10) 


The amount requested in the budget for fiscal year 1961 for expenses of manage- 
ment improvement is $350,000. he House of Representatives in accepting its 
Appropriations Committee recommendation reduced this amount to $40,000. 
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On March 1, 1960, the unallocated balance in the President’s management 
improvement fund totaled $259,394. Since then $85,000 has been allocated for a 
survey of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and we expect to allocate shortly 
$55,000 for a survey of the Civil Aeronautics Board. These allocations will reduce 
the unallocated balance in the fund to $119,394. 

If an appropriation of only $40,000 as authorized by the House is added, the 
effect would be that there would be only $159,394 available in the fund for the 
next 15 months. That amount is less than one-third the amcunt ($500,000) 
which we have attempted to have available at the start of each fiscal year to 
provide the President with an adequate sum for management improvement. 

As we have stated to your subcommittee in prior years, the President should 
not, because of a lack of funds, be prevented from taking timely actions in obtain- 
ing solutions to management problems or in making needed administrative im- 
provements in executive agencies and functions. Although it is not possible to 
plan an orderly series of projects or state exactly what funds will be required for 
such Management improvement programs, it has been our consistent view that 
a fund of approximately $500,000 should be available to the President at the 
beginning of each fiscal year. 

t is therefore requested that the appropriation to be provided for expenses of 
management improvement be increased from $40,000 as approved by the House 
to $350,000 as requested in the budget. 

Although hearings are being requested only for the Bureau of the Budget, 
salaries and expenses, and for expenses of management improvement, we will of 
course be available to answer questions on the remaining items in the bill on which 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget normally appears. These are: 

The White House Office; special projects; Executive Mansion and grounds; 
extraordinary alterations and repairs; emergency fund for the President, 
national defense. 

Sincerely yours, 

Maurice H. Stans, Director. 


BUREAU OF THE BuDGET 1961 BupGET SUBMISSION 


Summary of personal services by O fice and Division 


Increase or 
decrease, 1961 
over 1960 


Estimated, 1960 Estimated, 1961 | 


Total | Total | Total! Total | Total | Total 

















} num- | salary | num- | _ salary num- | salary 
ber ber ber 
| 
SIS ns oo Soon packesansen: sm | 19.0 219, 481 20.0 226,715 | +1.0 | +7, 234 
OE SONY cass cea gunecesddescacevt 34.0 | 312, 810 41.0 | 379,370 | 1 +7.0 | +66, 560 
Legislative Reference. -........-.------.--- | 19.0} 178, 193 19.0 | 180, 584 |.......-| +2, 391 
Management and Organization._.._______- 39.0 | 407, 534 53.0 542,208 | +14.0| +134, 764 
Statistical Standards_.................---- 37.0 368, 864 38. 0 377, 142 +1.0 | +8, 278 
Commerce and Finance.............--.--- 40.0 | 365, 909 41.0 | 382, 031 +1.0 | +16, 122 
NN 561464 - po oestihbe-- oo 5s | 31.0) 283,043} 31.0] 202,779 |._--.. | +9, 736 
Labor and Welfare.....................- 42.0 | 389, 247 42.0 401, 895 |...... +12, 648 
BUNNNE sc.s deat tt wale 0a 5d 47.0 | 460, 197 41.0 507, 704 +4.0 | +-47, 507 
Resources and Civil Works__-_......-_-.-- | 47.0) 449, 274 49.0 475,610 | +2.0 +26, 336 
Office of the Director 80.0 594, 063 83.0 615,926 | +3.0 +21, 863 
Total permanent ___--___- Se 4, 028, 615 468. 0 4, 382,054 | +33.0 +353, 439 
PORNNND tt dosS. e oe 10.0 —109, 115 13.0 | —119,954 —3.0 | —10, 839 
ian SE etal CE ie case Eee 
Net permanent (average number, 
met golete) .'5<52<2- tbs bees 425.0 | 3,919,500 | 455.0 | 4,262,100 | +30.0 | +342, 600 
Temporary employment_..-........-..--- Be SE Tie doen 10, 000 |.....- —2, 000 
Part-time employment.--.__.-........-.--|-------- 10,000 }._______| 10, 000 |. poche 
Intermittent employment... ........-.-.--|-------- 20, 000 |...-..--| aS Fe 
Regular pay above 52-week base_____._._..|_-.-----| SE Tanke bie 16, 400 | —13, 700 
Overtime and holiday pay--------.-------- A hz cd 12, 950 |._....-- 19, 080) Is. snassabe= 
al cigs Mees 50 
Payments to other agencies for reimburs- | 
I a 2:200 occu sd —7, 300 
Total, personal services__...........-}|-------- 4, 011, 900 4, 331, 500 | +319, 600 
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Summary of obligations by objects 


Estimated, Estimated, | Increase or 
1960 1961 | decrease 


01 Personal services... ‘ ale 4, 011, 900 4, 331, 500 +319, 600 
02 Travel.. 7 5 4 soee elatnata ais 110, 000 120, 000 

03 Transportation of things-- Ue cwidlin séblcads dea aick 2, 000 2, 000 

04 Communication services.......................... spies od 56, 000 60. 000 | 

06 Printing and reproduction . ‘ 135, 000 135, 000 

07 Other contractual services Senta a wiieen eee 48, 400 85, 200 

08 Supplies and materials__...............-_- 7 33, 000 35, 500 

08 Equipment 22, 000 63, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _--______- z 257, 700 

15 Taxes and assessments ee 1, 000 


Total obligations . ‘ 4, 677, 000 5, 112, 000 
Deduct estimated reimbursements... _..................-- —12, 000 —12, 000 | 


Appropriation or estimate . a 4, 665, 000 5, 100, 000 +435, 000 


| 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we come 
before you for three reasons: 

1. To ask for restoration of $200,000 which the House cut from our 
1961 budget request for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

2. To ask for permission to pay $75 per day for consultants financed 
from salaries and expenses. 

3. To ask for restoration of $310,000 which the House cut from our 
request for expenses of management improvement. 

hese all relate to one objective—to enable the Bureau to save 
money for the Government by permitting us to do a better job in the 
improvement of management in Government and in budgetary review. 

We asked the House for increased funds over 1960 to permit adding 
33 employees. The House cut our request $200,000 and provided 
funds enough to add only 11. We urgently request the additional 
$200,000 so we'can add all 33. 

We are seriously concerned about our continued ability to give the 
President and the Congress the quality product we are expected to 
turn out. We need to do much more than our present staffing will 
permit, in a number of areas. 

The Bureau has consistently attempted to reduce its staff, particu- 
larly because of the administration’s general policy of holding down 
employment Governmentwide. Since 1947, Bureau employment has 
dropped 27 percent, during a time when the size, complexity, and 
variety of Government has increased greatly. We are now at a point 
where it is clear that continued austerity will impair the Bureau’s 
capability to effect necessary savings, meet new situations, and deal 
effectively with persistently troublesome problems of the Government. 

We have applied as strict a test to our own requirements as we 
apply to any agency which comes before us seeking an increase. 
First, I have carefully reviewed all present activities and determined 
their essentiality. Second, I am satisfied that the workload of the 
Bureau cannot be met by the further shift of staff within the Bureau. 
Third, having probed the areas which need more attention by the 
Bureau, I am convinced that substantial dividends can be gained by 
prudent investment through selective strengthening of our staff 
resources. These substantial dividends can be earned in savings to 
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the Government by giving greater assistance to agencies in their 
management improvement efforts, by improving procedures and 
methods of budget analysis, and by conducting more intensive reviews 
of agency programs. 

Specifically, we must substantially strengthen our ability to work 
with the agencies to solve major problems and apply new techniques 
which will upgrade the quality and reduce the cost of government 
operations. For example: 


USE OF ELECTRONIC 





EQUIPMENT 


We need to assure the sound use of electronic equipment which is 
now capable of supplanting manual and mechanical methods of 
processing millions of financial, procurement, supply, personnel, and 
other transactions; and of producing management data never before 
available. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the matter of electronic equipment 
and electronic data processing throughout the Government has no 
central focus unless the Bureau of the Budget assumes it. We have 
undertaken it. We have made some studies in that area. The 
House committee in its report specifically asks that we exert greater 
effort toward determining not enly where electronic equipment should 
be used in government but also where it should not be used. There 
may be a tendency for agencies to want to procure new equipment 
when their activities are not of sufficient size to justify it on their 
own. 

Senator MaGnuson. Does that also include the problem of micro- 
filming of records, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Stans. No; that is not in the same category. That is another 
subject that really comes up in some of the other things we would 
like to do. 

I will proceed with my statement and bring some of those out. 
Senator Macnuson. All right. 


IMPROVED USE OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Stans. We need to sponsor improved use of manpower 
including, among other techniques, the application of engineered 
work measurement standards to tens of thousands of repetitive work 
operations throughout government; and, if possible, experts in work 
simplification, operations research, automatic data processing, organi- 
zation and management analysis, and supply management. 

Our idea here, if I may interpolate again, is not to build a large 
staff of experts who would try to reorganize the whole government 
procedures and practices, but to have one or two experts in each of 
these new sciences or arts that industry has developed over the last 
20 or 30 years. We might have one or two men who are specialists 
in operations research who would consult with and advise the agencies 
who have an interest in doing something along these lines. Or, we 
might have some in work simplification or other phases of manage- 
ment improvement that industry is so successfully using and which 
the Government is doing now on a rather haphazard basis. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, how would you apply that? Say you 
came to the conclusion that the use of equipment or different methods, 
modern methods, were needed. You would say to an executive 
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agency, such as one department, ‘‘We hope you will do this.” You 
sort of correlate; is that your idea? 


CONCEPT OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Mr. Stans. Yes; we would try to educate them to the opportunity. 
For example, in the last year within our resources we have held a 
series of lectures where we have brought in some of these experts from 
outside to address a group of line executives from various agencies, 
to explain to them what the concept of operations research is or what 
the concepts of work simplification are, and so on. We have gener- 
ated a great deal of interest in what might be done in the Government 
in these fields. But we have no experts of our own in these fields. 
And we would like to aid some as consultants to assist the agencies 
which become interested in these new management sciences. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of the departments receive such 
instructions through such a procedure? 

Mr. Stans. Weil, we haven’t yet been able to organize the skills 
that we need and what we have done has been on a rather informal 
basis and with the existing staff. We would hope to assist all of the 
agencies of the Government that are interested in these subjects. 

Senator ELLENDER. When was this started, Mr. Stans? 

Mr. Srans. These particular efforts were started over the period 
of the last year and a half or 2 years. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then you have not yet operated sufficiently to 
determine how much of a saving has been accomplished? 

Mr. Stans. No; we can’t yet put a price tag on it. We have op- 
erated for a longer time in the field of electronic data processing than 
in any of the others I have referred to. There we had a study of the 
Government personnel and we have had some studies of the appli- 
cations of electronic data processing, and we now have two people 
in the Bureau on a full-time basis who are advising other agencies 
as to where to use and where not to use electronic data equipment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do these people form part of your regular 
staff? 

Mr. Stans. The two that we have now on electronic data processing 
are part of our regular staff. We would like to have 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice on page 5 of your statement—I am 
anticipating you and asking the question now—you say that if the 
$200,000 request is ceaahae there will be a total of 468 employees 
in your Bureau. Now, how many more will this add if we should 
allow the $310,000 you are requesting? 

Mr. Stans. I would like to distinguish between these items. We 
are asking for $200,000 for the regular staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The other $310,000 we are asking for is a fund that we use 
to hire outside management engineering firms and specialists on a 
contract basis. They are two entirely different appropriations. 

Senator ELLENDER. They do not form a part of your regular funds? 

Mr. Stans. They don’t. But they will form a part of our capability 
to help the Government to improve its activities. 

Senator MaGnuson. There is a program we started a couple of 
years ago, as I recall. We put in money a couple of years ago where 
you would go out on a special project. You would see something in 
an agency and you would concentrate on that. And that varies. 
You would pick up—there was no set project. 
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Mr. Stans. That is right. For example, in our—— 

Senator Maanuson. I remember we talked about the question of 
surplus at one time, or surplus materials, what we could do about 
that. And you had money to go into that particular field. 

: ars Stans. And we are elias in that field right now with this 
und. 

Mr. Staats. We used some money the Congress allowed last year 
and we have a project in that field. 

Senator MaGnuson. Whereas the other thing that the Senator 
from Louisiana is talking about is a continuing process within the 
normal work of the Government. 

Mr. Stans. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wanted to make that distinction, Mr. Stans. 
It might help out. Can you give us any specific example wherein 
whatever advice was given by these outside experts was followed by 
any particular department? That would be of help. You have been 
in operation now almost 2 years. If you could furnish the committee 
with some examples of how this has benefitted certain agencies that 
you studied, I believe it might be of assistance to us. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srans. Well, from the management improvement fund, one 
illustration, is the study that was made about a year and a half ago 
or 2 years ago, of the organization of defense mobilization and civil 
defense activities. The consequence of that was the consolidation of 
the two agencies into one. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much money did we save? I do not 
think we saved any. 

Mr. Stans. That is always a hard question. I think it has saved 
money in personnel that would otherwise have been spent. 

Senator ELLENDER. My recollection, Senator, is we had that up 
last year. 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. And as I recall, the amount of money expended 
was the same. I mean, it was very little 

Mr. Stans. Here is one of the difficulties you run into in a case 
like that. That agency is a growing agency, and the management 
study that was made which resulted in the consolidation in the face 
of the growth couldn’t show a dimunition of activity because other 
things within it were growing. But I think it is operating more 
efficiently. 

Senator ELLENDER. It strikes me, however, that the reason you 
are advocating this is that you hope to save money to the Govern- 
ment. Is that not the object of it? If not, I would not vote a nickel 
for such a program. 

Mr. Stans. Yes. And if it will be helpful to you, I have a state- 
ment of examples of dollar savings that have been realized from 
projects that have been completed. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I had in mind. If you would 
put that in the record—— 

Mr. Stans. I would be very happy to because I think it will show 
that we have produced savings many times over the investment in 
these cases. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC DOLLAR SAVINGS WHIGH HAVE BEEN REALIZED 
FROM PROJECTS THAT HAVE BEEN COMPLETED 


Of the 25 projects undertaken, 18 have been completed and substantially 
followed up on. The following may properly serve as examples of identifiable 
savings. 

1. The first project, the study of the management of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at the cost of $34,000, produced savings estimated at $93,000 per year 
directly traceable to the survey recommendations; they made possible the imple- 
mentation of other recommendations without need for more funds and helped 
strengthen the agency’s programs. 

2. The fifth project, the organization and management survey of Treasury 
Department fiscal service, at the cost of $27,000, contributed to the taking of 
five actions by the Department which produced annual savings estimated at 
slightly more than $450,000. One of those actions, the test audit of redeemed 
and unissued savings stamps with an estimated annual savings of $22,800, was the 
result of a positive recommendation made by the firm. The other four actions 
had been under consideration by the Department prior to the survey but were 
included in the program for followup on the survey, as a result of the firm’s 
recommendations that they be further examined. These were: reduction in the 
number of regional disbursing offices, $126,500; use of electronic business machines 
for check reconciliation, $25,000; production of $50 and $100 Series E savings 
bonds by offset printing process, $150,000; discontinuance of safekeeping activities 
in connection with savings bonds, $133,000. 

3. The eighth project, survey of accounting procedures for title I home modern- 
ization and repair program of the Federal Housing Administration at the cost of 
$9,988, resulted in revised procedures applicable to loan reporting and the admin- 
istration of defaulted loan accounts, with annual savings from adopted recom- 
mendations estimated by FHA at $185,000 (based on 1955 loan volume). 

4. The ninth project, survey of the organization and management of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, at the cost of $50,000, produced identifiable 
annual savings estimated at $62,100. These include abolition of the Division of 
Field Coordination, $41,600; use of standard college housing bond indenture, 
$7,500; elimination of Community Facilities Administration’s central review of 
plans and specifications, $25,000; and simplification of depreciation accounting 
of local housing authorities, $8, 000. Probably even more substantial economies, 
in terms of holding staff increases to levels considerably below what might other- 
wise be necessary, have resulted from improvements in organizational structure. 

5. The 11th project, survey of comptroller’s activities of the Federal Housing 
Administration, at the cost of $59,000, resulted in the adoption of a number of, 
recommendations for improved operations of the Comptroller’s Division, FHA 
and for establishment of a more adequate facility for continuing evaluation of the 
division’s operations and procedures. Annual savings from these recommenda- 
tions were estimated at $44,500. Side savings of $37,000 in the Division’s machine 
accounting activities were accomplished by studies of the Division stemming from 
the work of the management firm. 

Not all projects result in benefits which can properly be called: identifiable 
savings. In many instances the benefits are in other terms, such as improved 
organization structure, more expeditious methods, better utilization of equipment, 
new or better services to the public at the same costs. a ne the 17th pro- 
ject, survey of the organization and administration of the National Labor Relations 
Board, contributed measurably to speeding up the processing of cases before that 
agency, reduced the backlog, and increased productivity. Likewise the second 
project dealing with the Federal Power Commission led to more efficient assign- 
ment of functions among bureaus, improved scheduling and control of operations, 
and simplified operating procedures. While such benefits may be concrete and 
sometimes measurable in terms other than money, they are not specific dollar 
savings which can be itemized in a table. 

The above five projects produced identifiable first-year savings of approximately 
$891,600, resulting from an expenditure of $180, 000 from the fund. It is not 
possible to estimate accurately the total savings from all projects, nor the recurring 
savings from the above five. 

With respect to other significant results achieved, a highlight statement on each 
of the projects thus far undertaken is available. 
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SURPLUS MATERIALS PROGRAM 


Senator MaGnuson. Have you any conclusions reached yet on the 
surplus thing? 

Mr. Staats. We have been able to make some changes, Mr. Chair- 
man, since we were here last year. 

Senator Maanuson. Could you put in the record, kind of bring us 
up to date, because this is a very difficult thing, what you have, what 
you have done, what might be suggestions. Bring us up to date on it 

Mr. Sraats. Right. I will be glad to do it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


GOVERNMENT-WIDE PROGRAM FOR UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL OF EXCESS AND 
SurRpPLus PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Purpose.—This involves a continuing study of specific problems which appear 
to stand in the way of maximum utilization of excess personal property. 

Budgetary impact.— Excess personal property, exclusive of that which is disposed 
of as scrap, is being generated at about $4 billion (at acquisition cost) per year. 
Utilization, Governmentwide, has been averaging less than $150 million per year. 
GSA and DOD estimate an increase in ratio at which excess is generated; possibly 
to $5 billion per year in the next 5 years. 

It is essential that we increase utilization to reduce Government costs, and we 
streamline screening procedures. 

What has been done.—The Bureau of the Budget has changed Government 
policy on reimbursement for transfer of excess personal property so as to encourage 
greater utilization by permitting transfers without reimbursement. DOD has 
agreed to change its reimbursement policy accordingly. DOD and GSA with 
Budget Bureau participation have developed a joint program which reduces screen- 
ing time, increases utilization potential and assigns ESA a greater role in screening 
DOD excess. 

Proposed future action.—Excess personal property utilization programs will be 
integrated into the budget process so as to assure adequate controls to avoid 
undue augmentation of appropriations. Study to determine extent to which 
Government agencies really use excess as a first source of supply in lieu of new 
procurement has been completed. Failures are being brought to the attention 
of the agency heads involved. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. We will need that information to fight your 
battle before the House, you know. 

Senator AtLorr. I just want to comment from the House report 
on the independent offices bill—and I would like particularly your 
remarks about this when you file your detailed information—it says, 
quoting from page 2 of the bill: 

The Office of Defense Mobilization and Federal Civil Defense Agency were 
consolidated into one agency by Executive order several years ago, and it was 
expected that there would be consolidation of activities. Yet, to a large degree, 
the functions have continued separately. 

Mr. Stans. Well, the administration of the agencies has been com- 
bined, but it is true that a large part of the civil defense activities 
remain in Battle Creek, Mich., which is based upon a concept of dis- 
persal, in other words, on the theory that this agency should not be 
in Washington for its operating purposes. The management of the 
agency has been combined with the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and is run as a unit in Washington within the Executive Office of 
the President. 

Senator AL.Lorr. I think the implication of the statement in the 
report is that there has been no efficiency achieved or any reduction 
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in governmental expenditures by it, and I would be interested in 


what your report shows. I know that Civil Defense is growing very 
rapidly, but- 


Mr. Stans. We will put a statement in the record on that, and I 
would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that the Agency 


itself will be here in its hearings shortly and you may want to ask 
questions of it. 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Stans, it might also be advisable for you 
to put in the record some kind of a comparison of the work that was 
done previously by this agency and what it is doing now so that it is 


very clear that with the same force, you are performing more work 
Mr. Stans. We will do that. 


Senator ELLENDER. If that is not done, we are going to have quite 
a battle with the House to retain this item. 


Mr. Stans. For example, I know offhand that the agency has taken 
on an increased 


Senator ELLENpDER. I know it has. If you could outline that, it 
will help us in getting these funds for you. 

Mr. Stans. Fine. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


This is in response to the request of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
for a report on results which have been achieved by Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1958, which consolidated the Federal Civil Defense Administration and Office 
of Defense Mobilization into the new Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
located in the Executive Office of the President. 

A detailed study of the organization and programs in the nonmilitary defense 
area was carried out by a management consulting firm under contract to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the conclusions and recommendations from this 
study formed the background for executive branch consideration of various 
alternative organizational improvements in this area and resulted in the Presi- 
dent’s decision to transmit the reorganization plan. The management study 
served to make evident that 

The rapid developments in military technology had made impossible 
any meaningful distinction between the ‘‘defense mobilization’ and ‘‘civil 
defense’ functions either by time phases (post-attack survival as against 
long-range recovery) geographical areas, (damaged and undamaged) item, 
(survival items such as food and medical as against recovery items such as 
building materials) or types of wartime assumptions (limited war as against 
general war with nuclear attack on the United States.) 

(b) The existence of two Federal agencies operating in an area which 
was no longer separable had led to needless overlapping, confusion, and 
duplication of functions. 

(c) The two agencies had both utilized to a limited extent the specialized 
capabilities of existing Federal departments and agencies in carrying out 
nonmilitary defense functions, but these mutually exclusive efforts of the 
two agencies had led to confusion as to the proper roles of other Federal 
agencies and, more importantly, maximum utilization of the capabilities 
of Federal agencies was necessary and could best be effected by a single 
agency having the overall responsibility for insuring that the efforts of the 
Federal establishment were effectively integrated and coordinated. 

(d) Providing coordination, direction, and leadership to Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, as well as State and local governments is by its very 
nature a Presidential function and for this reason, together with a realization 
of the vital importance of nonmilitary defense preparations to our national 
security, the entire ‘range of nonmilitary defense responsibilities should be 
vested in the President. 

(e) To adequately carry out these functions the President would require 
top-level staff assistance and this need could best be filled by the creation 
of an Executive Office agency which would have as its principal responsibilities 
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the formulation of nonmilitary defense policy and the direction and coordi- 
nation, for the President, of the Departments and agencies and providing 
guidance and )jeadership to State and local governments. 

Following the taking effect of the reorganization plan by the Congress the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization utilized the services of 
the same management firm which had prepared the initial study for the Bureau 
of the Budget to assist him in organizing the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to effectively perform the functions contemplated by the reorganization plan. 
After studying various alternative means of organizing the agency the Director 
determined to organize along functional lines with an assistant director in charge 
of each of three major functional areas, i.e., plans and operations; training, 
education, and public affairs; and resources and production; and to set up seven 
staff offices to assist the Director in carrying out the work of the agency [sities 
istration, research, general counsel, etc.). All positions in both agencies were 
analyzed and personnel reassigned on the basis of the new organizational structure. 
This, of course, resulted in consolidation of like functions which had heretofore 
been a part of both agencies. For instance, each agency had had a transportation 
group which was consolidated into one group under the Assistant Director for 
Resources and Production. 

It was further determined, after completing the organizational consolidation 
of the two agencies, that certain units should remain physically at the Battle 
Creek installation of the former Federal Civil Defense Administration. This 
installation provides excellent office and training facilities in a dispersed location. 
However, the overall integrated policy and direction of the agency is placed in 
the Washington headquarters and, with few exceptions, the top officials of the 
agency are located in Washington. 

In considering the consolidation steps it would be well to relate them to the 
major areas of overlap identified by the management consulting firm and to 
indicate the current status of each: 

1. Developing and testing of national emergency nonmilitary defense plans.— 
Prior to the consolidation, the Federal Civil Defense Administration developed 
general civil defense plans for its own operations and for other Federal agencies, 
and aided the States and local communities in developing such plans. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization developed plans for the continuity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including a detailed Federal relocation plan, as well as developing overall 
emergency plans for the Federal Government for use in both limited and general 
war situations. These two separate planning efforts were often based on differing 
sets of assumptions and resulted in confusion at the Federal level and more 
particularly at the State and local level. The resulting confusion was best seen 
during the annual Operation Alert exercises, where it became increasingly clear 
that the Federal Government should develop one coordinated master plan for 
civil and defense mobilization which would be readily understood and carried out 
at all levels of government. 

Since the consolidation, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has devel- 
oped and the President promulgated in October of 1958 the “National Plan for 
Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization.’’ This document outlines the roles and 
missions of all levels of government in the civil and defense mobilization field as 
well as spelling out the responsibilities of individual citizens. This overall plan 
is the governing planning document in the field of civil defense and defense mobili- 
zation and all other planning documents are subordinate to and compatible with 
the national plan. Supplementing the national plan is a series of 40 detailed 
annexes which set forth the responsibilities and actions to be taken in all the 
various facets of civil and defense mobilization, running all the way from warning 
of attack to management of facilities and resources after attack. For the first 
time the Federal Government has set forth a total plan in this highly important 
area of our national defense and has made known this plan to all levels of govern- 
ment. The development of this integrated planning effort was one of the major 
benefits of the consolidation. In addition, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation has now developed an integrated testing organization which has the re- 
sponsibility for testing preparedness in this field through various mechanisms, 
including the annual Operation Alert exercises. The planning, scheduling, and 
conduct of testing exercises has been facilitated by this new organization. 

2. Planning for continuity of government.—Prior to the consolidation, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization was responsible for planning the continuity of the Federal 
Government whereas Federal Civil Defense Administration was responsible for 
planning the continuity of State and local governments. This divided planning 
effort resulted in numerous instances of misunderstanding between Federal and 
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State officials in such things as identification of relocation sites. Under the com- 
bined organization the entire responsibility for continuity of government at all 
levels is vested in the Assistant Director for Plans and Operations and a unified 
effort has been going forward in this area. 

3. Planning for mobilization and utilization of resources.—Both Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and Office of Defense Mobilization had staff organiza- 
tions working in the areas of transportation, manpower, health, and civilian and 
government requirements, among others. These functional areas under the new 
organization have been combined under the ‘Assistant Director for Resources and 
Production and the consolidated organization is proceeding to prepare integrated 
plans in these resource areas. 

4. Reducing urban and industrial vulnerability.—Prior to the reorganization, 
both agencies had developed plans and programs for the reduction of urban and 
industrial vulnerability and had separate staff organizations carrying out these 
plans. Since the merger these organizations have been consolidated under the 
Assistant Director for Plans and Operations. 

5. Coordinating activities of Federal agencies.—Prior to the consolidation both 
organizations issued delegations of responsibility to various Federal departments 
and agencies, and in numerous cases these delegations were overlapping and 
confusing. This situation resulted in inadequate utilization of the vast resources 
of the Federal Government to carry out programs in this area. Since the re- 
organization the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has prepared a series of 
nine Executive orders setting forth the responsibilities of the major departments 
and agencies in the civil and defense mobilization area. These orders spell out 
in specific terms the responsibilities of the various departments and agencies and, 
in some cases, greatly enlarge the delegation of responsibilitv to these agencies. 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization is continuing work in this area looking 
toward a specific assignment of responsibility to each Federal agency for civil and 
defense mobilization to be effected either by executive order or bv a delegation 
from the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The identifica- 
tion of this area of overlap and confusion was perhaps the single most important 
finding of the management firm and major strides have been made since the merger 
in clarifving the roles of the Federal agencies. The provision by the Congress of 
enlarged Federal appropriations in fiscal year 1960 to carry out the functions of 
the various Federal agencies has resulted in concrete advances in this area. 

The overall resvonsibilities of the OCDM have been significantly enlarged in the 
past 2 years by the passage of Public Law 606, 85th Congress, and by the national 
shelter policy. 

Public Law 606 changed the entire concept of civil defense from one of primary 
reliance on the States and localities to a concept of joint responsibility as between 
the Federal Government and the States. To carry out the enlarged Federal 
responsibility the Congress authorized a program of Federal matching grants to 
States and cities for personnel and administrative costs, the procurement and 
granting of radiological detection instruments to the States and cities, and certain 
other less important programs. Although Congress has failed to provide the funds 
to implement the administrative matching program, much staff effort has been 
expended to perfect both the Federal and State-local plans to effectively administer 
this program when actually started. Some funds have been provided for procure- 
ment and granting of radiological instruments to States and localities and expanded 
staff efforts have been necessary to place some 150,000 items of such equipment 
at the State and local level in the past 2 years. 

The national fallout shelter policy was announced in May 1958, just prior to the 
consolidation of the two agencies. The elements of the policy include (a) an 
information program to inform every American on the effects of nuclear attack and 
actions which can be taken to minimize the effects, (6) surveys of existing struc- 
tures on a sampling basis to provide information on shelter capabilities, (c) an 
accelerated research program on shelter design and environment, (d) construction 
of a limited number of prototype shelters of various types and realistic testing of 
such shelters, (e) incorporation of fallout shelter in appropriate new Federal build- 
ings, and (f) design and construction of test shelter prototypes in existing Federal 
buildings. The Congress has provided funds for implementing, at least to a partial 
degree, all elements of this program with the exception of items (e) and (f) above. 
These new programs have, of course, required expanded staff effort in planning 
and implementing. 

As of July 1, 1958, at the time of the reorganization the combined full-time 
employment of the two agencies totaled 1,526. Of this total 1,055 were head- 
quarters personnel located either in Washington or Battle Creek and 471 were 
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located in the field offices of FCDA (ODM had no field structure). As of March 
31, 1960, the full-time employment of OCDM totaled 1,666 with 1,027 in the 
headquarters either in Washington or Battle Creek and 639 in the field offices. 
Allowing for certain minor adjustments in recordkeeping, the total headquarters 
personnel of OCDM has shown a minor decrease below the combined totals of the 
two merged agencies and all the effective increase in personnel since the merger 
has taken place in the field, primarily in the regional offices. 

Within the headquarters staff there has been a major redistribution of staff 
resources from management and administrative activities to program execution. 
For example, the staff of the General Counsel is down 8 personnel below the com- 
bined number in the 2 merged agencies; the staff of the research coordination 
office is down 22 from the combined total; and the staff engaged in general admin- 
istrative functions is down 47 from the combined total. This redistribution of 
staff resources in the headquarters has made possible the implementing of the 
substantial new responsibilities outlined above without increasing the size of 
headquarters staffing. 

As previously indicated, the effective increased staffing in the agency has oc- 
curred in the field, primarily in the regional offices. Since the reorganization it 
was found necessary to split the one region that previously included the entire 
west coast of the Nation into two regions and to open a new regional office at 
Everett, Wash., for the northwest area. Staffing this new region accounted for 
53 of the total increase of 140 in the field. The balance of the increase took place 
in the other seven regions and in staffing the eastern and western training centers 
(Manhattan Beach, N.Y., and Alameda, Calif). Further increases in the agency 
staff to bring total employment to the 1961 budgeted level of 1,700 will also occur 
in the field offices. OCDM’s budget request is designed to strengthen its field 
capability and is based upon the policy of the administration that the ultimate 
effectiveness of our nonmilitary preparations lie with efforts of States and cities 
toward preparing their own emergency plans and facilities and in motivating 
private citizens to do the same. 

It is difficult to estimate personnel savings stemming from a reorganization. 
OCDM has furnished figures to your committee which indicate that the combined 
budgets for both agencies in 1959 requested 1,846 personnel, whereas the OCDM 
1961 request includes 1,700 personnel. Their statement also points out that this 
apparent decrease occurred in the face of added responsibilities of the agency, 
as detailed previously. This comparison is about as valid as any such estimate 
can be and it is offered for your consideration. 

Governor Hoegh will be happy to give further details on these matters when 
he appears before your committee on May 23. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Srans. Now, if | may proceed with the statement: 

We need to make sure that advanced procedures of organiz ng, 
planning, reporting, controlling, and training—which are being devei- 
oped by experts in large agencies, in business and by management 
research organizations—are made available for practical application 
by agencies which lack such expert help. 

With these increased resources we would carry on systematic, 
continuing contacts with the agencies in order to obtain firsthand 
information regarding their problems, needs, and accomplishments 
in improving program management and operations. ‘This should put 
us in a stronger position to promote cross-fertilization of the most 
effective management practices among the agencies, as well as to give 
support to individual agencies which need help in strengthening their 
internal efforts to introduce improvements and obtain maximum 
utilization of personnel, property, and other resources. 

Of the 18 professional positions—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Before you go any further, I would like to have 
an explanation of your reference to cross-fertilization. 

Mr. Srans. What we mean, sir, is that an agency within its own 
resources and people may develop an excellent idea for saving money 
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for itself, for improving its activities, and unless there is a central 
point such as the Bureau of the Budget to dredge out those instances 
of management gains, there is no other way to see that they get 
across the Government so that other agencies can adopt new ideas 
that have been successfully proven. 

We feel it is our smponaiullicy to find out what is going on in all 
the agencies in such a way that we can take a new improvement, a 
new technique, and spread it to other agencies, as well. 







ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Now, of the 18 professional positions requested, I would assign 10 
of these to the activities in improvement of management and organ- 
ization. I am convinced that by entering into a more intensified 
program of specialized help to other agencies, great dividends and 
savings can be produced. We are only scratching the surface with 
our present staff. To a large extent, we have been forced to react to 
problems as they emerge and demand attention. 

The need is for sufficient manpower to resolve known problems and 
to uncover others—perhaps equally basic to good management— 
through the analysis, research, and study of agency operations and 
programs. Our emphasis should be on developing answers to prob- 
lems impeding more effective and economical operations. We plan 
to approach this through the employment of various management 
specialists. The agencies would welcome such assistance. The need 
is great, the potential rewards high. 


COOPERATION OF AGENCIES 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do they cooperate with you, 
Mr. Stans? I find that many agencies of Government are very reluc- 
tant to turn loose any employees. Somehow, they like to keep as 
many as they have. 

Mr. Stans. The cooperation in the work that we are doing and 
trying to do has been excellent. We have been working as closely 
with line management in the agencies, as well as with the management 
improvement staffs, as we possibly could within the resources we have. 

I think it would be helpful if I digressed from my statement again 
to give you some idea of just how many people we have to fulfill the 
entire function of improving the management of the U.S. Government. 
We have a total of 28 professional people. Seven of them are in the 
field of property and systems management, 5 of them are in personnel 
management, 13 in general management and organization, and then 
we have 3 people at the head of this group. 

When you visualize the size of the U.S. Government, this is a really 
extremely meager group of people to undertake all the things that we 
have to do. Included in the functions we have are the development 
and review of reorganization plans in which we not only see what we 
can propose on our own, but we work with and provide staff assistance 
to the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 
We have to review all legislation in the fields of management and 
organization. We have-to develop Executive orders that the President 
signs. They are all handled through our staff. In the field of per- 
sonnel, we have to review all personnel legislation, develop plans in 
the field of compensation and benefits, training, personnel manage- 
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ment, Oversea personnel systems, military personnel systems, and so 
forth. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY 























In the field of property and systems management, we have seven 
people to make studies in disposal of real property, personal prop- 
ny—— 

Senator Maanuson. Now, right there, if I could be permitted, the 
General Services Administration have their property management 
group, don’t they? 

Mr. Srans. They have a property management function. 

Senator Maanuson. By law? 

Mr. Stans. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. They have certain techniques that they ini- 
tiate down there. Now, you have three or four people, whatever 
the number was there, that look into that field, too. Now, how do 
they work, just with GSA or do they spread through all of the Gov- 
ernment functions? 

Mr. Stans. We spread through all the Government functions, and 
I might refer to our manual of responsibilities to give you a more 
detailed answer. 

We review and conduct studies of governmentwide problems re- 
lating to real and personal property management, including purchasing 
and contracting, receipt, storage, and issue, inventory management, 
maintenance and repair, utilization of excess and disposal of surpluses, 
development of standard specifications and catalogs, management of 
motor vehicles, and public buildings programs. 

In addition, this same group has to perform staff work on stand- 
ardized Government travel regulations and transportation of em- 
ployees’ household goods. It has responsibilities for certain standard 
and optional forms, working hours in the Metropolitan Washington 
area, Federal employees’ uniform allowance regulations, records 
management, standards for paper conservation and stationery, and 
automatic data processing. All of that, we are doing for the whole 
U.S. Government with seven people. 

Senator Maanuson. And this is what you call property manage- 
ment? 

Mr. Stans. That is what we call property management. 

Senator MaGnuson. I want the record to be clear that it is not 
duplicating the literal property management of the GSA in relation 
to Government property. 

Mr. Stans. Not in any sense. We are performing no operating 
functions. Ours is strictly advisory, consulting, review, surveillance 
and coordination between agencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. Most of the footwork in that field, Mr. Stans, 
is it not done by the agency affected? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, of course. Our job is to prod each agency to see 
that it does what it should do. 
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PERSONNEL ASSIGNED EXCLUSIVELY TO DEFENSE 








For example, at the moment we have several people assigned to 
the Department of Defense to work with them to improve their pro- 
grams of surplus disposal and inventory control, and so forth, to see 
what we can do to accelerate their activities. 
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Now, in addition to this area, several other professional positions 
are required throughout the Bureau. For example, we must increase 
our program analysis in the Military Division, particularly on research 
and development and supply management activities, and in the Re- 
sources and Civil Works Division, because of the heavy workload in 
the field of public works. 





CIVIL WORKS PROJECTS 





Senator MaGnuson. Now, right there, the Senator from Louisiana 
and I are interested, and the Senator from Colorado, too—just what 
do you do with a project down there that comes up from Senator 
Ellender’s committee? 

Mr. Sraats. Are you referring—— 

Senator MaGnuson. Civil works, public works projects. Do you 
attempt to analyze, for instance, the benefit-cost ratios the engineers 
have already made, or what do you do? 

Mr. Staats. I want to be sure we are talking about a civil public 
works project, and not military construction projects; we handle them 
differently. 

On the civil public works projects, say a flood control or navigation 
or power project, we receive that in the form of a project report from 
the Corps of Engineers. Our job is to do two things: be sure that it 
has been coordinated with all of the other interested agencies, such as 
Agriculture or Bureau of Reclamation, and, secondly, we make our 
own analysis of it from the standpoint of the policies of the executive 
branch. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, you would make your own analysis as 
to whether or not it fits into an overall policy dictated, naturally, by 
the administration in authority on public works. But do you accept 
the engineers’, say, benefit-to-cost ratio? You don’t have your own 
engineers to review what the Army Engineers do, do you? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. But we would want to be sure that 
there was adequate documentation of the data that they have used 
for their cost-benefit ratio, and to be sure that some of the items policy- 
wise were excluded, if we thought they should be excluded. 

























ENGINEERS ON STAFF 





Senator MaGnuson. How would you know when you do not have 
expert engineering, an expert engineering staff, or do you have some 
engineers on the staff? 

Mr. Starts. Yes. They are—— 

Senator MaGnuson. Where do they come from? 

Mr. Sraats. They are in our Resources and Civil Works Division. 
They are engineers, but I want to be sure we are clear that they do 
not go out and collect new data They do not collect original data 
as the Corps of Engineers would, but we would review it from the 
standpoint of being sure that the cost ratio, the benefit-cost ratio, is 
in unity—whether they might have included some elements in the 
benefits which we might question. 

For example, we have had quite a lot of discussion on how much 
recreation benefits ought to be included in these various flood control 
projects. I am going over this morning to Senator Kerr, and we are 
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going to talk about that a little more in connection with the omnibus 
public works bill that is coming up this year. 

But this is the kind of issue that some of our staff would examine; 
the project reports from the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and Department of Agriculture. Our Resources and Civil 
Works Division looks at the public works, civil public works projects, 
all over the country. : 

Senator MaGnuson. But you are limited to looking at what the 
Army Engineers give to you? 

Mr. Sraats. We may ask them to go back and get more data. 

Senator MaGcnuson. You do not go out in the field. 

Mr. Sraats. No, not to collect new data. We would not consider 
that a proper function. 


EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 


Senator ELLeENpER. As I understand, what you really do in that 
field is to set the amount of money to be expended and then leave it 
to the engineers to allocate it. 

Mr. Sraats. In the planning side of the budget—— 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Planning as well as construction. 

Mr. Staats. They decide how the money should be allocated and 
then, of course, we perform the budget review on an annual basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you put a ceiling on the amount 
of money and say to the engineers, you can use this in the best way 
you can. Is that true? 


REVIEW OF PROJECT REPORTS 


Mr. Staats. In the planning area there is a single amount of money 
for planning of these public works projects. How the Corps of 
Engineers allocates this project by project is their determination. 
But I was outlining how we went about reviewing the project reports 
which Senator Magnuson was asking about a while ago. In some 
cases, committees of the Congress request reports on those projects, 
and in other cases we simply write the agency a letter with our com- 
ments and ask the agency to forward our comments on their report 
when it forwards the report to the Congress, so that the Congress 
sees the project report. 

It sees the analysis that the corps has made, and then it sees our 
letter as well in which we raise questions, perhaps. 

Senator MaGNuson. Suppose the Senator from Colorado has intro- 
duc ed a bill for, say, a new start in his area on public works. That 
bill is sent to you people for comment. 

Mr. Sraats. Right. 

Senator Macnuson. Obviously you have no engineering staff to 
look at that. Then you, I understand, ask the Army Engineers for 
their data. Then you review that data and you may ask them to go 
back and get some further data or you may ask them some questions 
or something of that kind, and you pass on it through the information 
you get. 

It is largely from the Army Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, or the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator MaGcnuson. In order to make a report on the bill. 

Mr. Sraats. That is correct. 
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Senator MaGcnuson. And then you fit it into whatever ceiling you 
have decided upon. 
Mr. Sraats. We do not fix a ceiling on projects themselves. The 


only ceiling amount is the amount on planning and investigation for 
future projects. 


Senator ELLENDER. And also on the amount to be spent for con- 
struction. You put a limit on that, too. 

Mr. Staats. In the annual budget, of course, we send up the 
amount total for construction. The construction—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You have been in on this stage in the past on 
some of those projects. But I guess we have forgiven them, Senator 
Magnuson. 

Mr. Sraats. The procedure works differently in the authorizing 
process than the appropriations process. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY ON NEW STARTS 


Senator MaGnuson. I suppose we all ought to understand whatever 
administration is in authority determines a broad policy on, let us say, 
new starts, and you have to fit that in within that policy. 

Mr. Sraats. Yes. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Or you try to fit in. 

Now, we may disagree with you in Congress. 

Mr. Sraats. In the 1960 budget there were no new starts, but in 


the 1961 budget there were a rather large number of new starts, as 
you know. 


Senator Macnuson. Not a large number but some 


METHODS OF BUDGET ANALYSIS 


Mr. Stans. If I may continue, sir, we must also improve methods 
of budget analysis to lay a better foundation for long-term budget 
recommendations. We must strive to simplify the budget document, 
improve techniques of budget control, increase use of standards and 
guides, and assist agencies in training budget personnel. We must 
also provide strong leadership in the “eflort. to get adequate fees for 
special services rendered by various Government agencies. 


REDUCTION IN TOTAL POSITIONS 


I would like to repeat some staffing figures. In 1947, the Bureau 
had 599 positions; in 1952, 515. We now have 435. 

Senator ELLeNprER. Is that one the new administration started? 

Mr. Stans. With 515. 

Senator ELLENDER. You cut them back. You cut them back from 
515 to 435? 

Mr. Stans. Yes; despite the fact, sir, that we have had to take on 
some considerable number of added responsibilities, principally a 
program enacted by the Congress for the improvement of accounting 
and financial management throughout the Government. Frankly, 
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I think we have cut too far, but we have cut our personnel budget in 
order to set a pace for other agencies of the Government to hold their 
budgets. 

Meanwhile, Government has become more complex. If our request 
is granted, we will have 468. This is a minimum request and we hope 
vou will grant it in full. 

Now, we also need an increase to $75—— 

Senator MaGcnuson. Right there, if the request is granted it deals 
mainly with this type of trained personnel we have been talking about. 

Mr. Stans. Mainly, yes. 0 

Senator MaGnuson. It isn’t the average employee. It is to get 
some experts, some specialists. 

Mr. Stans. Yes. Mainly that, together with the stenographic 
backup and clerical backup that they need, and a few people scattered 
through key spots in the Bureau to strengthen our regular activities 
where we cut too deeply in the past years. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, let me ask one more question. Does 
the Budget Bureau physically put your men in the departments or 
do they just work with the budget officer of the department? Where 
lo they. office? Do they office with you people? 

Mr. Srans. Our people office in the Bureau, with a few exceptions. 
We have a staff of seven people from our Division of Accounting who 
are spending full time trying to help modernize the accounting proce- 
dures in the Department of Defense. 

Senator Macnuson. And they move right down.to the Pentagon? 

Mr. Stans. They are right in the Pentagon. Outside of that, our 
people work in our own offices except for temporary periods of discus- 
sion, meetings, field trips, and temporary assignments in an agency. 
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PER DIEM RATE FOR CONSULTANTS 


Senator ALLorr. On page 5 you said, ‘‘We also need an increase of 
$75.’’ You mean to $75. 

Mr. Stans. I mean to $75. This is our second request to the 
committee. We need an increase to $75 in our per diem rate for 
consultants. 

To get the quality of consultants we need, $50 is just not enough. 
Private industry pays much more. Many Government agencies can 
now pay $75 or more. Even this is less than a GS—18’s annual salary 
and emoluments. We will not, of course, pay the maximum except 
where fully warranted. Our detailed statement covers this fully. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will be the grade of -these new people 
you want to get in? How much do you start with? Are you limited? 

Mr. Stans. The grade of the new specialists we get in 

Senator ELLENDER. | mean the men you speak of. I thought you 
were limited in that category also, Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Stans. We have it from the House hearings, and if I may 
proceed, I will give you the answer later. 

Senator ELLENDER. Put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Additional positions re run sted by Bureau val the Pudge for 1961, by grade 


Organization unit to be assigned 


| | | | | Total 
Grade | Manage-| Statis- Com- Re- posi- 
Account-| Budget ment | tical merce sources | Direc- | tions 
ing Review and Stand- | and |Military; and | tor’s 
Organi- ards Finance Civil Office 
| zation | Works | 


Total 


Less lapses 


Total request 


LIMITATION ON PAY OF CONSULTANTS 


Senator MaGnuson. You are usually limited to $50 now, are you 
not? 

Mr. Stans. We are limited to $50, yes. 

Senator Macnuson. What is the, generally speaking, average in 
other agencies? It is higher, isn’t it? 

Mr. Srans. There are 17 agencies who can pay $75 to $100 and 
there are 52 agencies that can pay up to $56.56, but we are limited 
specifically to $50. It is entirely too ca to get the kind of people we 
want. 

Senator MaGnuson. I think we ought to make it uniform. 

Mr. Stans. We think it would be highly desirable if it were made 
more uniform across the board. 

Senator Maanuson. It would be better for you if it were uniform 
in all the agencies, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Srans. Yes, it would. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is this sum of $75 to pay a per diem only? 
That does not include living expenses, does it? 

Mr. Stans. No. 

Senator ELLeENDER. These people get extra for that. 

Mr. Stans. Where they are on per diem, ves. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT FUND 


Mr. Stans. Now, our third request is for an amount which will 
increase the available balance in the fund Expenses of Management 
Improvement to about $500,000. 

Perhaps due to a misunderstanding, the House appropriated only 
$40,000 of new money. Actually, when added to the remaining 
free balance at the end of fiscal 1960, this would make only $160,000 
available next year. This would finance only a few small projects. 
Without doubt much more could and should be effectively spent. 

What happened was that the House amount was based on the 
estimated unobligated balance of the fund. However, as shown in 
the table submitted for the record, much of the unobligated balance 
had already been allocated and is now or will soon be obligated, so 
that instead of the $260,000 that the House assumed we would have 
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available at the end of the year, we will actually have only $120,000 
available at the end of the year. 

Serator ELLENDER. That is out of an appropriation of how much 
last year? 

Mr. Srans. Last year, 1960, we had $368,000 available for alloca- 
tion to new projects. We had $317,000 available as a carryover for 
fiscal 1959. House action would give us only $160,000 for 1961. We 
need a $500,000 availability. 

Serator Macnuson. And some years you spend a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars, other years, maybe less, and some years you may 
find a pressing project where you would go up to the $500,000. It 
depends on what you are looking at. 

Mr. Stans. That is right. This fiscal year we will run about 
$300,000. 

Next fiscal year, there will be numerous opportunities for further 
improvements in management. We intend to seek diligently for fur- 
ther ways to effect significant improvements through use of this fund. 
Prudent investment of this fund will produce much needed divi- 
dends in improved organization structure, more expeditious methods, 
better utilization of equipment, and new or better services to the pub- 
lic at no increased costs. The overall objective of our request is not 
to spend money but to find ways to save it. 

To permit further timely investments in management improvement, 
I recommend appropriation of the full budget request of $350,000. 

(The following information was submitted:) 


























Recap of expenses of management improvement 
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APPROPRIATIONS 








Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1954_ - Joh $500, 000 


Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1955__- _- 300, 000 
General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1957_ 400, 000 
General’ Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1960 125, 000 





Total appropriated ‘ , 325, 000 












OBLIGATIONS——-BALANCE AVAILABLE 








Obligations for 18 projects completed $857, 606 
Obligations for 7 projects in process to April 30, 1960. 278, 535 
—— A, 


136, 141 








Unobligated balance, April 30, 1960__- ‘ 188, 859 
Unobligated balance committed for 7 projects in process 5 — 69, 465 











Appropriation balance available for allocation to new projects 119, 394 
House action, 1961 proposed appropriation 40, 000 






Total 1961 availability based on House action__.- 1 59, 394 
Senate restoration request (to total of $350,000 budget estimate) 310, 000 







Requested availability for 1961___- 469, 394 





RESTORATION REQUEST 












Mr. Stans. Our detailed justification material has been submitted, 
and I will not repeat it here. Simply stated, our request is for 
restoration of enough funds so that we may achieve the diligent 
application of selective specialized manpower and funds to Govern- 
ment’s management and operational problems. 

We will be glad to answer any other questions you may have. 
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BupGet CLEARANCE OF LEGISLATION 


Senator Macnuson. I have requests here from both the majority 
leader in the Senate and the majority leader in the House, and what 
they want to know, if you can put it in the record or answer it now, 
is how long does it take on the average for you to process a request 
for budget clearance on a proposed report to a Senate or House com- 
mittee by a Government agency where the legislation on which the 
department is commenting does not call for any direct appropriation 
or authorization of funds? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Assistant Director 
Hughes who handles our Office of Legislative Reference, and I would 
like him to answer questions in this area. 

Senator Macnuson. The object of the question, of course, is 
obvious. They are complaining, I guess, of taking too much time 
for the Budget to answer a request of this sort. 

Mr. Stans. By way of background, it may be helpful to know, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have had correspondence and also- 

Senator Macnuson. You have written to Congressman McCor- 
mack about the matter March 19, 1960, which I cian in the record 
in full, with his letter of March 10. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MaAsoriry LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1960. 
Hon. Maurice H. Srans, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
trecutive Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Stans: I am very much concerned about the long, and in many 
cases, unreasonable delay on the part of departments and agencies in respond- 
ing to requests of definite committees of the House and Senate on reports on bills 
referred to several of the committees. I will appreciate it if you will see to what 
extent the Bureau of the Budget contributes to this long delay. It is my under- 
standing that reports from departments and agencies must clear the Bureau of 
the Budget before they can be submitted by the departments and agencies to the 
committees requesting a report on a pending bill. A great part of the delay in 
legislating in committees is due to this long delay in receiving reports from depart- 
ments and agencies requested to make a report on a pending bill. The efficiency 
of Congress, through its committee work, could be greater and more effective if 
reports are made as quickly as possible. 

This letter is not written in the nature of criticism, as yet, but one cooperative 
in nature in order that I might call to your attention this long delay in connection 
with most bills and that, whether right or wrong, the general impression is, the 
reason for the long delay lies with the Bureau of the Budget. I do not, at this 
time, make that statement as a charge but as a suggestion, as it is information 
that I have received from one or two committees, the staff of which, I made 
inquiry as to the reason for the long delay, and they both told me that, in their 
opinion, it lies mainly with the Bureau of the Budget. 

In any event, the purpose of this letter is not critical but constructive, that 
the Bureau of the Budget, when a report is submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
by a department or agency, act as quickly as possible in giving the necessary 
clearance, or the Bureau itself in making its report when one is requested of the 
Bureau. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. McCormack, Majority Leader. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 


Majority Leader, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you for your letter of March 10, 1960, 
regarding timely transmission of agency reports on legislation. I particularly 
appreciate the cooperative nature of your letter. 

I am informed that the more than 8,000 clearance actions completed thus far 
during the 86th Congress by the Bureau approximate an alltime high. However, 
the volume of committee requests for agency reports appears to be very sub- 
stantially in excess of that in any prior Congress, and sometimes delay in sub- 
mitting reports undoubtedly stems from this fact. Also, the issues raised by the 
thousands of bills introduced tend to become more rather than less complex. 

Some delays do occur in the clearance process primarily because the Bureau, 
in carrying out its coordination and clearance responsibilities, endeavors to obtain 
the views of all the agencies having a substantial interest in a given proposal, 
before processing individual agency views. This procedure eliminates unneces- 
sary confusion as to the administration position on legislation, reduces to a 
minimum agency disagreements, and tends to assure more responsive and helpful 
reports. We believe that it is a desirable procedure from the standpoint of both 
the Congress and the executive branch. I am asking, however, that a thorough 
review be made of the agency reports pending in the Bureau to assure action on 
all possible items. 

You will be interested to know that I am bringing up this problem for discussion 
at Cabinet meeting and urging the expediting of agency reports, with priority 
given those subjects that the committees are actively considering. Letters will 
also be sent to the departments and agencies where appropriate. 

Finally, the Bureau’s Office of Legislative Reference is making a particular 
effort to determine those areas in which the committees desire expediting of 
agency reports. In this connection, I would appreciate you or your staff’s 
bringing to my attention or to the attention of Mr. Phillip 8. Hughes, Assistant 
Director for Legislative Reference, any specific situations of which you are aware. 

Thank you again for your interest and cooperation. I want to assure you that 
the Bureau of the Budget will endeavor in every way to expedite the transmission 
of agency reports to the committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, Director. 


DELAYS IN LEGISLATIVE CLEARANCE 


Mr. Stans. I would appreciate it if you would, and I would like to 
record, in addition to that, that I took this matter up before the 
Cabinet shortly after I wrote that letter. The reason for the delays 
that sometimes happen in the clearance of legislative requests by the 
Congress often occur in the agencies and not in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We usually manage to process the information from the agencies 
rather quickly after we get their replies, but many times three or four 
agencies are interested in a piece of legislation and one of them will 
take longer than the others to give us their views. That holds up the 
whole process. 

So I took this up before the Cabinet and urged special attention 
to the clearance of legislation on the part of all the agencies. I think 
it has been demonstrated that there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the time that it takes to get these replies. 

Furthermore, we have communicated with committee staffs asking 
them to identify for us specific pieces of legislation in which they have 
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a particular interest and want faster action than the normal case. We 
have been doing everything we can to accelerate this process, and | 
can assure the chairman and the committee that the number of re- 
quests that are unanswered, relatively, is not greater at this point 
than it was 2 years ago at this stage of the session or 4 years ago at 
this stage of the session. 

However, there are always instances in which an agency will take 
a longer period of time than a committee thinks should be taken to 
clear legislation. But the responsibility for that rests in the agencies 
really, and not in the Bureau. We do our best to push them as much 
as we can and to accommodate the committees where we know there 
is a special interest in getting a report. 

Now, on the specifics, I would like Assistant Director Hughes to 
attempt to answer this question or to give you any data you may 
like to have. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, we are speaking only of the legislation 
in which there is no direct appropriation or authorization of funds. 


POLICY PROBLEMS 


Mr. HuGues. Yes, I understand that. The problems that arise are 
usually not associated with the question of whether or not there is a 
direct appropriation or an authorization of funds. The difficult situa- 
tions to handle timewise are usually those where either there is an ex- 
tremely complex legislative or policy problem involved or, perhaps 
even more frequently, where there is a fairly wide area of disagreement 
as between two or three or more agencies of the Government. In these 
circumstances we feel, because of our responsibility to the President, 
as well as to the Congress, that we should endeavor to work out the 
particular issues and, insofar as practicable, present to the Congress 
the consensus of the executive branch of the Government on the par- 
ticular legislative problem that is involved. 

We don’t always achieve this. In some instances there are divergent 
reports that go forward because in the final analysis, as we view it, 
the Congress is entitled to the views of the respective agencies even 
where they may differ. 

In most instances, though, I think we are successful. Some of these 
problems, as I am sure you are aware, and as Senator Allott is, can 
take a good deal of time. The resources area, which has already been 
under discussion, is a very important case in point. Some of these 
problems have been probiems for not one but several administrations. 
We struggle with them, we achieve partial solutions, but these are 
difficult and they usually require adjustments as time passes. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, supposing you have a piece of legislation 
that doesn’t require an authorization of funds or an appropriation. 
It involves a policy matter. And say Agriculture and Interior are 
interested in this. Why couldn’t you just get—just expedite their 
answers to it and just submit it to Congress? Do you look over their 
policy matters? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Senator MacGnuson. Or do you question their policy on a certain 
bill? Supposing Interior is for it and Agriculture is against it. Why 
wouldn’t you just submit that to us with their diverse opinions? 
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REVIEW OF REPORTS 


Mr. Huaues. Our job, by direction of the President, is to review 
the agency reports that are proposed for submission to the Congress, 
and give the agencies advice as to the relationship of the views that 
they propose to express to the President’s program. So that where 
the Department of Agriculture is moving in one direction and the 
Department of the Interior is moving 180 degrees in the other direc- 
tion, we endeavor, before those views go forward to the Congress, to 
ascertain the reasons for the difference of view, and if possible, to 
achieve some middle ground hopefully somewhere in between the two 
extremes. 

As I have indicated—— 


REFEREEING OPINIONS 


Senator MaGnuson. Then, as I understand it, you try to referee 
these opinions. 

Mr. Huaues. To the extent we think that is proper. 

Senator Maanuson. In effect, referee these opinions. Acting for 
the President. 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. 

Mr. Staats. Could I just add a point? We found in many cases 
also that the committees themselves, when there are differences of 
views of this kind and where in many cases we have allowed the 
differences to come up, indicated in their letters to us that they want 
to know what is the executive branch position on the matter. In 
other words, they get two departments coming up with different 
positions. They are interested in knowing what is the executive 
branch position on this matter, so they will know how to deal with the 
executive branch on it. 

This is, I think, a very logical thing that the committees are in- 
terested in. So that as a result of this, we have, as Mr. Hughes has 
indicated, more and more tried to work out the differences Tevweet 
the agencies if we can. But there are many, many cases still where 
we permit the agencies to come up to the committees with their 
reports even though those reports differ in one or more respects. 


CLEARANCE OF DIVERGENT REPORTS 


Mr. Huaues. Mr. Chairman, if I could point out also—in many 
instances where we have cleared divergent reports, the problem is not 
disposed of either as far as the Congress is concerned or as far as we 
are concerned because the committee involved frequently then asks 
us—the Bureau—for an expression of views which they then presume 
will represent the administration’s views. So we are confronted with 
the problem of trying to reconcile the divergent positions of the 
two departments. 

And these are some of the most difficult and troublesome cases to 
handle. 

Senator ALLorr. Well, do I understand, then, it is not the policy 
of the department, in case of divergent views, to try and cram all of 
these round opinions or views, we will say, into one square hole, but 
rather that as far as you can resolve them; but if there are some 
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unresolvable areas as between Agriculture, for example, and Interior, 
that these would come up to the committee with the report of the 
Bureau as to the official administration position on it? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. That is correct. 


CURECANTI CASE 


Senator ALLorr. And this would be somewhat comparable, to be 
more specific, to the situation which existed, I believe, on the Cure- 
canti when we had some of the adverse fish and game remarks on that. 
Would that be a typical example of what you are talking about? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. I think that is a case in point. 

Senator MaGnuson. Now, in your letter to the Heuse majority 
leader, and I quote, you say: 

Finally, the Bureau’s Office of Legislative Reference is making a particular effort 
to determine those areas in which the committees desire expediting of agency 
reports. In this connection, I would appreciate your or your staff’s bringing to 
my attention or to the attention of Mr. Phillip S. Hughes, Assistant Director 
for Legislative Reference, any specific situations of which you are aware. 

Now, by that do I understand you to mean that you would invite 
communications from the chairmen of the standing committees, let 
us say, of the House or Senate, on which pieces of legislation in this 
particular field they would have some priority of expedition? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. That is correct. And we did receive, | 
am happy to say, relatively few letters from the House—this was, of 
course, to the House majority leader—we did receive two or three 
such letters from the House committee chairmen. We had one from 
Congressman Aspinall. 


REQUESTS FOR EXPEDITING LEGISLATIVE REPORTS 


Senator MaGnuson. So that you would not in any way be resentful 
of the chairman of the Senate Agricultural Committee sending you 
as we are getting near the end of a session waiting for reports—a com- 
munication stating he would like to have ex xpedited as quickly as 
possible a report on certain specific pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Hucues. We certainly would not, sir. We would very much 
appreciate it. We try to maintain liaison through the Bureau staff 
and through the agency staff with the committee staff so that we can 
keep abreast of the committee’s schedule. I think we are normally 
successful in this but in those instances where, for one reason or another 
we haven’t produced in accordance with the committee’s needs, 
would say—— 

Senator Macwunow. I think by your statement here you have 
invited that. 

Senator ALLorr. Let me say here, though, Mr. Chairman, your 
question has invited a very interesting situation and that is, that if a 
person, one who was in the. minority, had a piece of legislation which 
had been pending for a long time with which the chairman of the com- 
mittee was not in sympathy, personally, or even though the majority 
of the committee might be—that such a directive from the chairman 
of the committee would preclude the consideration of perhaps even 
senior projects or senior bills which were also entitled to consideration. 
I think you have to proceed in this area with a great deal of caution so 
that such a request would not shut off other important factors such 
as time, importance—other things. 
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COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Macnuson. Well, I think that would have to be within the 
workings of the committee itself. Now, in my own committee—and 
I am sure the Senator from Louisiana will agree—we consult with the 
minority member and, well, even though we are getting near the end 
of the session, there are certain things that we sort of put a priority 
on and that we would like to hear on. Other things we know can 
rest, if need be, if there is a controversy, until the next session. 

And I would think the members of the committee or the chairmen— 
I do that in Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but I think that would 
be helpful to the Bureau if we let you know what we think has some 
priority for expeditious action. 


TOTAL ANNUAL CLEARANCES 


Mr. Stans. It certainly would, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, 
we are dealing in an order of magnitude of 10,000 clearances in the 
course of a year. We would be most willing to do everything we can 
to get these reports back if we had some indication of which ones the 
committees think are most important. 

Senator MaGnuson. For instance, in about a week I am calling my 
committee together to go over all the matters we have in the com- 
mittee and sort of make a general determination of which matters 
we think can be postponed until next session, which matters have some 
priority. And I would think that would be helpful to you people 
when we came to that decision. 

Mr. Srans. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Sraats. I think I would like to add this point, though, in 
reference to Senator Allott’s point. We do receive many individual 
Member’s telephone calls for letters, particularly when an individual 
has offered the bill or has some particular interest in it. To the best 
of our ability we try to give priority consideration to those as well 
as to requests which come informally from the committee chairmen 
or the staff directors from the committees. 

Senator MaGnuson. Do you have a man up on the Hill? 

Mr. Srans. We do not. 

Senator MaGnuson. You are the one agency that does not. 

Mr. Stans. We have no one up here except when we are called up 
on an occasion like this or for meetings. 

Senator MaGnuson. We are to understand on these matters, then, 
we should be referred to Mr. Hughes of the legislative shop in your 
group. 

Mr. Srans. That is correct. 


PRIORITY PROBLEM 


Mr. HuGcues. Mr. Chairman, If I could add just one more com- 
ment here—it relates to this matter of priority? The problem here 
is a very difficult one because of volume. You will probably have 
20,000 bills and resolutions again in the Congress this session—these 
two sessions, rather. We will have for action, as the Director said, 
something like 10,000 aie on these and will act on them sometime 
during the course of the Congress. 
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Many committees—this is true, | think, more in the House than in 
the Senate—routinely refer to the executive agencies every single bill 
that is introduced and some of these refer them routinely to the 
Bureau of the Budget. So that this priority problem is an extremely 
complex one and an extremely difficult one. 

These are referred, I think, mainly as earnest requests for informa- 
tion on the part of the committee, and we obviously want to respond 
to them. In many instances, however, the bill necessarily must 
repose until there has been a fairly serious consideration of it within 
the agencies and on the part of the Congress, and this sorting out of 
legislation which is apt to be under serious consideration from that 
which is not is an extremely tough thing for vou, I am sure, in your 
committees as well as for us, and to the extent that you can advise 
us 

Senator ELLENpDER. It has been my experience, Mr. Hughes, 
that 

Mr. HuGues. It would be helpful 

Senator ELLENDER. As chairman of Agriculture Committee, that 
the Department of Agriculture refers to you matters that we sent to 
it. 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And oftentimes the blame for lack of the 
report from the Department is placed on your back. You know that, 
do you not? 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And, of course, I do not remember ever asking 
you directly for a report. 

Mr. HuGues. Many committees do, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I don’t recall ever doing that in my 
capacity as chairman of Agriculture. I may have, but I do not recall 
doing so at the moment. I always deal with the Department affected 
and that is Agriculture in this case. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. In those instances where we are the guilty 
party, Senator 

Senator ELLENDER. I am not accusing you of being guilty. 

Mr. Huaues. Frequently at the root of the trouble is one of these 
issues which I am sure you are aware of between the Department of 
Agriculture, let us say, and the Department of the Interior, where we 
are trying to present to you a composite picture which we hope will 
be helpful and constructive. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know, sometimes it looks very strange to 
me for departments to not be able to iron out their own differences 
rather than let Congress do it. 

Mr. Hugues. | wish they did better. 

Senator ELLeNDeER. Surely. It is just a great big family that ought 
to agree together and not let Congress make the decisions as to what 
would or ought to be done as between the departmerits. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, Mr. Stans took this matter up in the 
Cabinet, and I presume that there was some directive made by the 
executive branch of the Government to expedite certain matters such 
as pointed out in your letter, but we deal, my committee deals with all 
the so-called independent agencies which are arms of Congress. 

Now, how do you work it with them? 
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Mr. Stans. The followup to the Cabinet action was a notice to the 
agencies that have any volume of legislation. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Well, let us take the ICC, where we have 
literally hundreds of bills going down there all the time. You, also, 
have talked to them. 

Mr. Stans. We have talked, I am sure, to them and any of the 
others that have a large volume of bills and told them we want them to 
expedite as well, that is correct. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes, because in that case you will find that 
much of the delay, | have found, is down in these independent agencies 
where there is a disagreement, I suppose, among the Commissioners 
themselves as to legislation. 

Mr. Hueues. With respect to ICC, I think you will find, sir, that 
our clearance action, so to speak, is not a problem at all. They 
are— 

Senator MaGnuson. I just used that as an example of a lot of others, 
FCC or others. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION BILLS 


Now, the next question is, How long does it take to process a request 
where money is involved? 

Now, of course, there you have direct responsibility in that par- 
ticular case. What w ould be the average on that? Could you put 
that in the record for us? 

Mr. Hucues. I will try and provide some data for the record. The 
segregation of bills into those costing money from those that don’t is 
a pretty difficult kind of separation. 

Senator ELLENpER. I presume 99.4 percent, like Ivory soap, of all 
of them provide for money in some way. 

Mr. HuGues. They seem to look like that to us. 

Senator MaGnuson. Or an eventual obligation for money. 

Mr. Staats. This would be the point I would make. Any effort 
to differentiate here is an impossible one even though a bill does not 
carry the usual authorizing phrase. It doesn’t necessarily mean it 
isn’t going to cost a good deal of money even now or in the future. 
So we have to look at it from the cost standpoint irrespective of whether 
it carries that traditional authorizing clause in the bill. As far as the 
time is concerned, to work one of these bills out, I wouldn’t think that 
there would be any difference really between the two categories which 
are referred to there. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is my guess, if all bills that finally become 
law were analyzed, that less than one-half of 1 percent of them do not 
entail money expenditure. 






COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITY 





ON LEGISLATION 





Mr. Sraats. It would be interesting as a matter of history here, 
going back to 1921 on this, that at one time there was an effort made 
to limit Budget Bureau clearance, that is, by the executive branch, 
not the Congress, to those bills which did provide for authorizing 
funds. It was found that this was just impossible to work it on that 
basis, so that, as a result of that, that exemption was removed and 
the Bureau was given the general coordinating responsibility on pro- 
posed legislation. 
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RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Senator MaGnuson. Well, now, as I understand it, you have three 
requests for restoration. One involves $200,000. That is for ex- 
penses and salaries of the Bureau itself. 

Mr. Stans. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And the other involves the fund which is a 
flexible sort of a revolving fund, to add thereto, and the third request 
is the $75 

Mr. Srans. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There was one other 

Senator MaGnuson. Per day. 

Mr. Srans. For consultants. 

There was one other request which we made in our letter which | 
have withdrawn. That was to increase the amount of the House 
allowance which we could spend for travel, and I have withdrawn 
that request. 

Senator MaGnuson. You have withdrawn that request? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. 

Senator MaGnuson. Allright; any further questions of the Bureau? 

Senator ELtenpeR. You do not deal with the Executive Office of 
the President, do you? 

Mr. Stans. We can answer questions on that. 


WuitE House ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Senator ELLeENDER. Let us talk about this item: Extraordinary 
alterations and repairs, $100,000. Where is that? That is not to 
take place in the White House, I hope. 

Senator MaGnuson. Is that another back porch? 

Mr. Srans. This is the situation that I am told develops every 4 

vars when there is a presidential election and a new President is 
cae ‘ted, and the White House is pretty thoroughly redecorated and 
refurbished for the new First Lady. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who does that? The outgoing or the incoming 
President? 

Mr. Srans. It is done by the incoming President. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Senator Macnuson. In other words, if they want different colored 
walls, that money is available? 

Mr. Srans. Yes. And this also includes the exterior painting of 
the White House which is scheduled for the fall of this vear. 

Senator ELLENDER. It costs quite a bit of money to operate the 
White House these days. For the item ‘Executive Mansion and 
grounds,” you have $505,000, or over half a million dollars, which 
is quite a sum. 

Senator Macnuson. Does your amount include the maintenance 
of the building you are in, the Old State Building, or is that another 

Mr. Sraats. That is in General Services. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I have no further questions unless members 
of the committee have. 

Senator Attorr. I have none. 

Mr. Srans. Thank you very much. 

Senator MaGnuson. Thank you very much. 
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FuNnpb-RaIsInc COMMITTEE 


The House report contains a statement on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fund Raising within the Federal Service, in which they 
state: 


Within the framework of the White House organization there is the President’s 
Committee on Fund Raising within the Federal Service, established by Executive 
order and, as explained in the hearings, devoted, with the help of a staff of five 
employees, to handling problems associated with charitable fund-raising activi- 
ties in Federal agencies. Its budget for 1961 is $54,000,:the same as for fiscal 
1960. It is currently financed by pro rata assessments against three defense 
appropriations. 

This financing arrangement is without logic, not conducive to orderly budgetary 
review, and tends to obscure costs on an organizational basis. The Committee 
therefore desires that the budget for 1962 contain a direct: appropriation request 
for such requirements of the Committee as may be deemed necessary. 


Will vou please submit a statement for the record about it. 
Mr. Srans. Yes, sir. 
(The following was later submitted :) 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FuNpD-RaAIsING WITHIN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


The President’s Committee on Fund-Raising Within the Federal Service was 
established by Executive Order 10728 of September 6, 1957, to be responsible for 
the review of the conduct and operation of fund-raising campaigns within the 
Federal service by national voluntary health, welfare, and- charity organizations. 

The President’s Committee on Fund-Raising Within the Federal Service does 
not solicit funds for any organization. The duties of the Committee are to: 

1. Review periodically the conduct and operation of the fund-raising program 
under the policy specified in Executive Order 10728. 

2. Recommend to the President changes in policy. 

3. Make modifications in the fund-raising program as necessary to improve its 
functioning within the provision of Exeéutive Order 10728: 

4. Review requests for participation in the fund-raising program received from 
national voluntary health and welfare organizations, make determinations as to 
their acceptance, and assign the appropriate solicitation period to such acceptable 
organization. 

No appropriation is sought to finance the operations of this Committee. The 
$54,000 cost of 1961 staff assistance for the Committee will be met by transfer 
of funds from the Department of Defense (Operations and Maintenance, Army, 
Navy, Air Force), the major beneficiary of the Committee’s services. The 
members of the Committee and the members of the Advisory Council receive no 
compensation for their duties in connection with the President’s Committee on 
Fund-Raising Within the Federal Service. 

In its report to accompany the general Government matters appropriation 
bill, 1961, the House Appropriations Committee indicated a desire that the budget 
for 1962 contain a direct appropriation request for such requirements of the 
Committee as may be deemed necessary, in lieu of the present method of financing. 

Careful consideration is being given this matter in planning the 1962 budget 
structurs 
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CounciL oF Economic ADVISERS 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. SAULNIER, CHAIRMAN, AS PRE- 
SENTED BY COLLIS STOCKING, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Maanuson. Next is the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Mr. Saulnier is not here but Mr. Stocking is, the 
administrative officer. 

We will place in the record your letter and justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CouNCIL OF Economic ADVISERS, 


Washington, April 7, 1960 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on General Government Matters, Committee on A ppro- 
priations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaAR SENATOR Macnuson: We appreciate very much your letter of March 30 
inquiring whether the Council of Economic Advisers wishes to suggest any changes 
in the General Government matters appropriation bill for 1961, and whether we 
desire a hearing at which our views might be presented. 

Our original budget request for $395,000 for the fiscal year 1961 represented 
our best judgment of the funds needed to carry out our responsibilities under the 
Employment Act. However, we will attempt to accommodate ourselves to the 
amount proposed in the House appropriation bill and do not feel that it is essential 
from our viewpoint or from the viewpoint of the public interest that a hearing be 
scheduled. Accordingly, we are making no request for a hearing. 

Again may I thank you for your courtesy in extending to us the opportunity to 
state our views before your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND J. SAULNIER 


CouNcIL oF Economic ApbvISERS BubDGET REQUEST FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


The Council of Economic Advisers respectfully requests an appropriation of 
$395,000 for the fiscal year 1961. This is the same as the amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1960. 

The duties of the Council are set forth in the Employment Act of 1946. They 
involve: (1) Analyzing trends in the national economy and its various segments; 
(2) advising the President on major economic developments; (3) appraising the 
economic programs and policies of the Federal Government; (4) reviewing and 
recommending policies for the Nation’s economic growth and stability; and (5) 
assisting in the preparation of economic reports of the President to the Congress. 

(1) Analyzing economic trends involves continuous attention to the behavior 
of production, employment and unemployment, income, trade, prices, ete. This 
requires, among other things, extensive cooperation with other agencies of the 
Government, and with business, labor, and other private economic groups 

(2) Keeping the President posted on economic developments is likewise a 
continuous responsibility. The Chairman of the Council meets frequently with 
the President to advise him on significant economic events and to aid him in 
considering the economic consequences of various policy measures. This advisory 
activity requires the preparation of statistical materials, the identification and 
analysis of favorable and unfavorable economic developments, and the systematic 
presentation of policy considerations. 

(3) Appraising the economic programs and policies of the Federal Government 
requires that the Council directly, and through its staff, be in day-to-day touch 
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with the other departments and agencies. Only in this way can the Council be 
fully effective in helping agencies work out their own programs and policies for 
promoting the stability and growth of our economy, and in advising the President 
as to the consistency of the numerous Federal economic programs. 

(4) Reviewing and recommending policies for the Nation’s economic growth 
and stability is one of the basic responsibilities of the Council. This aspect of 
the Council’s work is strengthened by the assistance received from the Advisory 
Board on Economie Growth and Stability. This Board consists of policymaking 
officials of departments and agencies having responsibility for important economic 
programs. The Chairman of the Council is also Chairman of the Board. In its 
weekly meetings, the economic policies of the various departments and agencies 
are Compared and coordinated. 

(5) Assisting in the preparation of economic reports of the President to the 
Congress constitutes an exacting and time-consuming assignment for the Council 
and its staff. An up-to-the-minute appraisal is made of the national economic 
scene, developments most significant for future trends are identified, general 
objectives of economic policy are set forth, and specific policies and programs are 
recommended. ‘The performance of these functions involves detailed work with 
other Government agencies, and the sifting of advice from representatives of 
business, labor, agriculture, the economics profession, and State and local 
governments. 

The Council is assisted by a staff of 28 persons. Eleven of these are senior 
economists selected for their skill and judgment in objective analysis. Each 
senior staff member gives special attention to one or more areas of economic 
activity. He is responsible for eliciting the cooperation of Government agencies 
and of business, labor, and other private groups in analyzing and evaluating 
economic developments in his assigned areas. 


Detail of Budget Request 
01 Personal services: 


Permanent: 


I a rc $60, 500 
A ee ee 151, 527 
on NONI inde cence tiga wai Meare etlicnne ibieaag aie _.._-—« 88, 189 
I IN iii cdl wee bites ads sacieasare, Allstate Galan sliag caine 60, 943 
as des 4, O77 
NN tk i een ee oe 315, 236 
EON: TAN CIs si tc Beem tin acne 8, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base__--..--------_------------- 1, 200 
Seas UN a cars eins evn tinea 324, 436 
Ce a a aaah ethan en geen clin ater wa cauiniaa enantio 1, 000 
NR 5 i scl 8, 600 
Be Ir IT es nde nc eesangine oe eee 6, 000 
DNs BA cs etc whack cane eiacwepaannbin lenis neuen —11, 036 
Con RIN I Nl li cecal ntheuslgalts inacangens Geaceetain 329, 000 
OTHER OBJECTS 
ee) Ea st En Pe ee eo ein ekcan tame 10, 000 
04 Communications (primarily telephone) __--_._-----___----_-_-___- 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ($11,000 for 1 major economic report of 
the President ; $1,000 for other printing and reproduction) _____-_ 12, 000 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other agencies; 
administrative services, special tabulations, security investigations 
health services, chart work, and automobile rental____._________ 15, 000 
OB: mins et wemieriale. — = gain is iss esta ain hone win oacieee 2, 000 
er NN os EE ate se cceaiea sd on iirinieerueegiabeas ieee ae 1, 500 
i Grants, subsidies, and contributions..................-......<«.-- 20, 000 
Ne eee eee nee eee ee emmenaiag 5 
"otal ete bN erh n, 3s Sth oe ies. Hh =5 es eiese 66, 000 


aba aicnudenncincndnseemcnnmeemnal ___. 395, 000 
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Detail of Budget Request—Continued 


01 Personal services 

The estimate for personal services of $329,000 is to cover salaries of the 
Council members and staff at the same rate as in fiscal year 1960. 
02 Travel 

The estimate for travel is $10,000. It is expected that approximately $2,500 
will be spent on travel by Council members, and the remainder by the Council’s 
staff and consultants. 
04 Communications 

The major part of the $5,000 estimated for this purpose is for the rental of 
telephone equipment. The remainder is for long-distance telephone service, 
telephone operators, postage, and telegrams. 
06 Printing and reproduction 

The $12,000 requested will cover expenses for the printing of one major Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, and such supplementary reports as circumstances 
may indicate desirable. 
07% Other contractual services 

The Council expects to spend $15,000 for services performed by other agencies. 
This will include $9,400 to be paid to the Bureau of the Budget for administra- 
tive services, $300 for health service, $1,200 for security investigations, $3,000 
for chart work, $1,100 for automobile rental and miscellaneous repairs and 
services. 
08 Supplies and materials 

The estimate of $2,000 is based on past experience of the Council and includes 
office supplies and materials, newspapers and periodicals, and the like. 
09 Equipment 

The estimate of $1,500 is also based on experience in preceding years. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

The estimate of $20,000 for the Government retirement fund is to match the 
payments to that fund made by employees of the Council. 
15 Taxes and assessments 


The estimate of $500 covers the Council’s contribution to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, for employees not covered by Government retirement. 


FUNCTION OF AGENCY 


Senator Magnuson. You have no restoration request? 

Mr. Srockina. No, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, this organization, of course, does what 
the name implies. It advises the President on economic matters. 

Mr. Strocxina. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. For the record, how many reports do they 
make a year? 

Mr. Stockxina. There is only one published report and that is the 
President’s Economic Report. 

Senator Magnuson. And that comes out usually in the spring, as I 
understand. 

Mr. Srocxine. No. I beg your pardon. It comés out in January, 
the 21st of January. 

Senator Maanuson. Along with the state of the Union message, 
and to fit into a program submitted to the Congress when it opens. 

Mr. SrockinG. That is right. There is first the state of the Union 
message, the budget message, and then the Economic Report. 
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TOTAL 





EMPLOYEES 


Senator MaGnuson. How many people do you have employed now? 
Mr. Srocxina. Thirty-one. 

Senator MaGnuson. Are they all in Washington? 

Mr. Srockina. They are. 

Senator Maanuson. And that isn’t the Council itself. Are they 
paid? 

Mr. Srocxina. Yes. Three Council members, and they are assisted 
by a staff of 28. 

Senator Maanuson. And do they work full time, the Council? 

Mr. Stockina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. And the staff, I suppose, consists of certain 
so-called economic experts. 

Mr. Stocxina. That is correct. 

Senator Maanuson. All right. Any further questions? 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have you increased or decreased 
your staff since 1952? 

Mr. Srockina. Since 1952? 

Senator EvLeENDER. Since the Republican administration took over? 

Mr. Strocxine. I would have to check that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you put that in the record for us? 

Mr. Srockina. I certainly will. 

Senator ELLENDER. In number and money expended. 
Mr. Srockina. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


The appropriation for fiscal year 1952 amounted to $341,800, of which $279,100 
was for personal services of a staff of 35 in addition to the 3 Council members. 
For the fiscal year 1960, the appropriation for Council activities amounted to 
$395,000, with $329,000 for personal services of a staff of 28 in addition to the 
Council of 3. However, when the amount of fiscal year 1952 personal services 
appropriation is adjusted to reflect the increase in salaries provided for in the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958, and the Federal Executives Pay Act of 1956, it is equivalent 
to $345,000, compared with $329,000 for the fiscal year 1960. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Maacnuson. And for the record, too, your appropriations 
for last year were $395,000. The budget estimate for this year was 
$395,000 and the House gave you $390,000, and you are not asking 
for the restoration. 

Mr. SrockinG. That is correct. 


Senator Maanuson. All right. Thank you very much. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


STATEMENT OF GORDON GRAY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JAMES §S. LAY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL; BROMLEY SMITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD, NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL, AND EDWARD R. SAUNDERS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Magnuson. Now, next is the National Security Council, 
Gordon Gray. 

You have a short statement here which, if you want, we can put 
in the record, all three statements in the record, and then you can 
discuss them in a general way if you wish. 

Mr. Gray. All right. 

Senator Macnuson. That will save time for all of us. They will 
be placed in the record in full, the statement of Mr. Lay, and the 
statement of Mr. Smith, together with your letter and a summary 
statement from your justifications. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT BY GoRDON GRAY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


In my capacity as special assistant to the President, I have general supervision 
of the work of the National Security Council and its subordinate agencies and am 
Chairman of the NSC Planning Board. Also, since mid-January I have been 
serving as Chairman of the Operations Coordinating Board. I perform such other 
duties relating to national security matters as the President directs. 

I therefore appear before you in support of the National Security Council 
appropriation requested for fiscal year 1961 of $779,000. This sum constitutes a 
decrease of $13,000 from the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1960, occasioned 
by the elimination of one pesition and by certain other economies. 

During the period of nearly 2 years that I have been special assistant to the 
President, I have found that the workload of the Council has continued to be a 
heavy one; and I do not foresee any prospective diminution to the next fiscal 
year. The Executive Secretary of the Council, Mr. Lay, and the Executive 
Officer of the Operations C oordinating Board, Mr. Smith, are prepared to explain 
the details of our appropriation request for the coming fiscal year. First, however, 
I should like to describe briefly the present organization and responsibilities of 
the National Security Council and its staff agencies. 

As you know, the Council was created by the National Security Act of 1947. 
Its establishment constituted realization by the Congress that the provisional 
and ad hoe arrangements, established during the Second World War and its 
immediate aftermath to develop national security policy, had proved inadequate 
to meet the President’s requirements for advice on the national security in the 
subsequent and critical postwar years. 

The statutory function of the Council is to advise the President regarding the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national 
security. The Council discharges this responsibility by continuously scrutinizing 
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and periodically recommending to the President the policies and programs which 
it is convinced are required for assuring our national security in the light of a 
continuously changing world stitution. The Council also periodically reviews 
the status of all U.S. national security policies and programs and recommends 
such modifications in them as seem to be required by the present circumstances 
or anticipated developments in the world situation. 

During the last calendar year, the Council held 45 meetings. 


THE NSC PLANNING BOARD-—POLICY FORMULATION 


The NSC Planning Board constitutes the normal and principal body for de- 
veloping the written policy recommendations which the Council considers. The 
Board consists of representatives (generally with the rank of Assistant Secretary) 
of those individuals who sit at the Council table itself. Their Planning Board 
duties are set aside as their principal responsibility and have first call upon their 
time. The members of the Planning Board have direct and frequent access to the 
heads of their agencies such as the Secretaries of State and Defense, and likewise 
have authority fully to capitalize on the resources of their agencies in discharging 
their Board duties. They are backed up by staff assistants who meet as often 
as required to assist the Board in drafting, revising, and refining the reports which 
come before the Planning Board for consideration. The NSC Planning Board 
meets on an average twice a week for meetings which usually last for about 3 
hours. 


THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD—POLICY COORDINATION 


The President created the Operations Coordinating Board to seek to assure 
that such national security policies as he assigned to the Board were actually 
implemented in effective and coordinated fashion by all the responsible agencies 
which carry out international programs. The OCB has no directive functions 
and it does not make policy. Its task is to coordinate, to expedite, and to follow 
up the implementation of approved policy and in this process to attempt to re- 
solve interagency differences. The Board submits to the President through the 
National Security Council coordinated reports on the effectiveness with which 
programs designed to achieve our national security objectives are being carried 
out; it initiates new or improved proposals for action on these programs and it 
encourages and facilitates systematic consultation among the responsible agencies 


on problems common to them. The Operations Coordinating Board has con- 
tinued to meet once a week. 


OTHER COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


In addition to the boards described above, there are other committees reporting 
to the Council which are responsible for coordinating various national security 
programs. One is the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (chaired by the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation), which is responsible for the 
coordination of the investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and other related intelligence matters affecting internal 
security. The other committee is the Interdepartmental Committee on Intenal 
Security (chaired by a representative of the Attorney General), which is responsi- 
ble for coordinating all phases of the internal security field other than the functions 
under the purview of the IIC. 


CONSULTANTS ON NATIONAL SECURITY PROBLEMS 


It has long been the practice in the National Security Council mechanism to 
take advantage of the views and experience of competent individuals outside the 
Government in seeking to meet the problems of national security confronting the 
Council. In the choice of such consultants, a conscious effort has been made to 
select individuals representing a wide variety of talent, experience, and geo- 
graphical dispersal. Consultants have been drawn from the ranks of industry, 
labor, education, and law. Both of the major political parties have contributed 
to the ranks of consultants whose advice has been sought. Inasmuch as the use 
of such consultants on an ad hoe and relatively informal basis has demonstrated 
its usefulness in presenting fresh points of view from outside the executive branch, 
we have during the past year strengthened the practice of using such consultants. 
Actually, last winter we brought in 23 consultants from outside of Government 
to discuss some elements of our basic policies. This winter we have called in so 
far 12 consultants from outside the Government. 
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Along the same lines, the President has recently approved the establishment of 
a research clearinghouse within the NSC staff. The purpose of the clearinghouse 
is to have available at one central point information on research being done, both 
within and outside the Government, which has a significant bearing on national 
security policymaking. Such studies can then be readily drawn upon by those 
officials participating in the work of the NSC. This will be helpful, I believe, 
in broadening their outlook and in generating new ideas. 


THE NSC STAFF 


The National Security Council, the NSC Planning Board, the Operations 
Coordinating Board, and other bodies subordinate to the Council are presently 
supported, as you know, by a small career staff called for by the National Security 
Act of 1947 and by Executive Order No. 10700. This staff is headed by the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. James 8. Lay. Jr. Unlike the members of the Council, 
the Operations Coordinating Board, vr the planning Board who change with 
political change, the permanent NSC staff, which does not have a policymaking 
function, is not subject to such change. 

The impartial services of the NSC staff have proved invaluable to the National 
Security Council and to its subordinate bodies, as well as to myself and Mr. 
Karl G. Harr, special assistant to the President for security operations coordina- 
tion and Vice Chairman of the Operations Coordinating Board, in sharpening 
and clarifying issues to be presented to the Council, in coordinating the imple- 
mentation of approved policies, in performing essential secretariat functions, and 
in providing historical continuity of knowledge and experience bearing upon the 
development and implementation of national security policies and programs. It 
is my strong conviction, after nearly 5 years of association with the National 
“ecurity Council, first as Assistant Secretary of Defense, subsequently as a mem- 
ber of the Council], and now as Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, that the National Security Council mechanism has proved itself 
to be of invaluable assistance to the President in both the formulation and coordi- 
nation of national security policies and programs. 

In concluding, ! would like to point out that the fiscal year 1961 budget will 
provide for 64 months of NSC activities under President Eisenhower, and that 
the balance of the fiscal year will be under another President. President Eisen- 
hower plans to continue to use the NSC machinery actively during the remainder 
of his term of office. In addition, it is the President’s desire that substantially 
the current cepability of the NSC career staff to provide services for the Council 
should be available for use by the next President, as deemed appropriate by him, 
in dealing with the national security problems that will face him in the vears 
ahead. 

Mr. Lay and Mr. Smith are now prepared to describe the functioning of the 
staffs and the details of the appropriation estimate which we are requesting. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES S. Lay, Jr., EXECUTIVE: SECRETARY, NATIONAL SECURITY 
CouNCIL 


I shall endeavor to explain briefly the appropriation request for the National 
Security Council of $779,000 for fiscal year 1961. This amount is $13,000 less 
than the $792,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1960. As a result of the elimina- 
tion of one position and other economies, however, it is estimated that $775,000 
will be obligated during the current fiscal year. The increase of $4,000 requested 
for fiscal year 1961 over the current estimate for fiscal year 1960 is required solely 
for Federal employee-health benefits which become effective July 1, 1960. 

Basically, these appropriations for the National Security Council support the 
functions of the Council and its subordinate bodies by providing essential analyti- 
cal and administrative staff services. The career staff of the Council furnishing 
these services is provided in accordance with section 101(c) of the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947, as amended. Such a career staff, headed under the statute by a 
civilian executive secretary appointed by the President, furnishes both the neces- 
sary continuity on highly sensitive matters and maximum staff assistance to those 
responsible for policy formulation and for operations coordination. 

he NSC staff currently is composed of the following four component parts: 

1. The Office of the NSC Executive Secretary, which is responsible for the 
overall supervision of the NSC staff and directly supervises the staff services for 
the Council itself and the. Planning Board. This Office provides Council secre- 
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tariat activities, such as preparing agenda and records of action at Council meet- 
ings, serving as the official channel of communications for the Council, notifying 
agencies of assignments to carry out new policies, and issuing instructions for the 
reproduction and distribution of documents to the Council. Also under this 
Office is the Administrative Office which performs certain centralized administra- 
tive services for the entire NSC staff relating to personnel, budget, fiscal, supply 
and general services, records, reproduction, courier and related services. Total 
authorized personnel for this part of the NSC staff number 21. 

2. The Policy Coordinating staff, which includes the special staff and the Plan- 
ning Board secretariat, is authorized 12 personnel: 

(a) The special staff, under the immediate direction of the Deputy Executive 
Secretary, is responsible for preparing independent and objective analyses of the 
various policy proposals before the Council and the Planning Board. These anal- 
yses, which raise or clarify policy issues without making policy recommendations, 
assist the Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs in pre- 
siding over the Planning Board and in presenting reports to the President and the 
Council. Such analyses of issues are especially important because the Planning 
Board, although it tries to make agreed recommendations, also presents to the 
Council and the President any major policy issues that may develop. In fact, 
more than half of the Planning Board’s reports to the Council contain one or more 
“split”? recommendations presenting alternative policies for consideration. The 
special staff also assists the responsible executive agencies in the preparation of 
status reports on the various national security programs (which are prepared at 
least annually); and continuously examines existing national security policies to 
see whether gaps exist and whether policy implications of current or anticipated 
developments are being adequately explored. 

(b) The Planning Board Secretariat provides secretariat services for the Plan- 
ning Board of the type previously described for the Council itself, dealing with 
agenda, records of action, notifications of assignments, etc. The Director of the 
Planning Board Secretariat also acts as secretary of the Planning Board and as 
chairman of the Planning Board assistants. 

3. The internal security coordinating staff, headed by a Director who, as the 
NSC representative on internal security, performs assistance, advisory and re- 
porting functions with respect to internal security matters for the Council, the 
NSC’s internal security committees and other subsidiary bodies of the Council. 
This part of the staff also performs the functions of the special staff relating to 
certain other aspects of the national security, and performs staff analysis, advice 
and assistance functions in connection with the responsibilities of the NSC for the 
direction of U.S. foreign intelligence activities. This part of the staff is authorized 
four personnel. 

4. The Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the OCB Executive 
Officer, which is responsible to that Board for assisting it in the performance of 
its functions; and provides staff services for the Board, the OCB assistants, and 
OCB working groups and committees. Mr. Bromley Smith, as Executive Officer, 
will subsequently describe the functions of this part of the NSC staff with 39 
authorized personnel. 

The total number of authorized personnel estimated as required for the entire 
NSC staff to perform these functions is 76 for both fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
This total represents a reduction of 1 from the 77 authorized for fiscal year 1959. 
Although most of these positions are filled with permanent NSC staff employees, 
it has been the policy for some years to fill some positions, especially on the 
OCB staff, with personnel of appropriate grade and qualifications detailed on 
a reimbursable basis (usually for 2- or 3-year periods) from the departments and 
agencies participating in Council activities. he ratio between permanent em- 
ployees and reimbursable details is intentionally kept flexible, so that it is im- 
possible to estimate the exact number of reimbursable details for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961. During fiscal year 1959, an average of 13 positions were filled 
on a reimbursable basis. Adding this number to the 62 average for permanent 
employees during fiscal year 1959 gives a total average number of personnel of 
75 for that fiscal year, compared with the estimated average total of 74 for both 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

As previously mentioned, the NSC appropriation for fiscal year 1960 was 
$792,000. The current estimate cf obligations for this fiscal year is $775,000, 
a reduction of $17,000 (or a little over 2 percent) below the appropriation. This 
decrease is largely accounted for by the reduction of one GS-15 position which, 
based on experience during the early part of this fiscal year when this position 
was vacant due to unanticipated resignation, it was found could be eliminated 
without serious detriment to the staff’s services. 
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The appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 is $779,000, an increase of 
$4,000 above the current estimate for fiscal year 1960. As I mentioned, this 
increase is to provide for Federal employee-health benefits which become effec- 
tive July 1, 1960. 

As Mr. Gray has previously pointed out, the appropriation requested for 
fiscal year 1961 is designed to provide adequate staff services for the National 
Security Council organization under presently foreseeable world conditions 
affecting the national security. During approximately the first half of that 
fiscal year, these appropriations will support the continuing activities of the Coun- 
ci! machinery in accordance with President Eisenhower’s plans. During the 
last half of fiseal year 1961, the requested appropriation would provide to the 
next President, for use as deemed appropriate by him, essentially the existing 
capability of the Council’s career staff to serve the Council in advising the Presi- 
dent with respect to policies required for the Nation’s security. 

Mr. Bromley Smith is now prepared to describe the work of the Operations 
Coordinating Board and its staff. 


STATEMENT RY BROMLEY SMITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OPERATIONS COORDINATING 
BoarRD 


This statement is in support of the request for funds to finance the Operations 
Coordinating Board of the National Security Council for fiscal year 1961. Mr. 
Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
and Mr. James 8. Lay, Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
have already described to you the relationship of the Operations Coordinating 
Board to the National Security Council both as regards appropriations and staff. 

Estimated expenditures in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 for that part of the NSC 
staff responsible to the Operations Coordinating Board are based on 39 positions, 
which is a reduction of 1 GS—15 position from fiscal year 1959. Of the 39 posi- 
tions, 19 are in the professional category and 20 are nonprofessional. The 19 
professionals include the Executive Officer; the Deputy Executive Officer; 13 
representatives on interdepartmental working groups and committees; 2 on the 
OCB secretariat; and 2 on the Intelligence Liaison staff. 

As outlined by Mr. Gray, the Operations Coordinating Board was established 
by the President in 1953 to provide the means for improving interagency coordina- 
tion of the activities of those U.S. agencies concerned with carrying out national 
security policies. The President regularly assigns to the Board for coordination 
nearly all national security policies dealing with oversea operations. The Board 
has 46 active and continuing policy coordination assignments from the President. 

The President has instructed the Board to consider new or additional U.S. 
actions within existing policy and to insure that each security action or project 
contributes to the greatest extent to the achievement of U.S. objectives. This 
general assignment has resulted in eight continuing projects and in an ever-increas- 
ing number of specific operating problems which are brought before the Board 
by members or by agencies not formally represented on the Board. Illustrative 
of this aspect of the Board’s work are the new operating problems relating to 
science and technology. In this general area, the Board is increasingly active in 
the coordination of interagency activities in the Antarctic and in the coordination 
of certain information and foreign aspects of programs with respect to nuclear 
energy and outer space. 

The coordinating activity of the Board is facilitated by standing interagency 
working groups or committees which have been set up for all foreign countries 
or regional areas covered by national security policies. The working group 
members prepare recommendations for the Board and, within their proper author- 
ity, assist in coordinating the actions of U.S. Government agencies affecting 
specific countries or regions on a day-to-day basis, formally and informally. The 
Board establishes special or temporary interagency groups to deal with specific 
subjects such as overseas exhibits and U.S. military and civilian personnel 
overseas. 

The function of the staff of the Board is to expedite and facilitate the process 
whereby OCB member agencies agree on and coordinate specific measures to be 
taken in carrying out national security policies. The Executive Officer directly 
supervises the staff services for the OCB. He also chairs a subgroup of the 
Board—the OCB assistants—which meets weekly to review the papers prepared 
by the working groups for consideration by the Board. 
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The Deputy Executive Officer, in addition to acting for the Executive Officer 
in his absence, is immediately responsible for supervising the work of the pro- 
fessional staff. He makes new assignments, heads up the internal staff review 
of OCB papers before they are put in final form for Board consideration, and is 
continuously concerned with maintaining the highest possible quality of perform- 
ance in the staff work of the Board. 

Twelve staff officers assist the working groups described above. These officers 
have had considerable operating experience, which enables them to contribute 
to the drafting of documents and to the identification of problems which require 
interagency coordination. 

Two officers are assigned to the Board secretariat. They arrange for Board 
and OCB assistants meetings, schedule and document the actions of these groups, 
supervise the preparation and issuance of OCB documents, maintain liaison with 
other interagency committee staffs and generally perform other similar functions 
of an interdepartmental secretariat. 

Two officers comprise the intelligence liaison staff. They are responsible for 
obtaining from the intelligence agencies in the Government materials useful to 
the Board, its Chairman, and its working groups, as well as the Special Assistant 
to the President for Security Operations Coordination. 

The professional staff, as a matter of policy, consists of about one-half permanent 
career officers and one-half officers on assignment on a reimbursable basis from 
the OCB member agencies for periods lasting 2 to 3 years. This arrangement 
gives the Board a staff combining officers with field experience and officers familiar 
with the Board’s continuing work. 

This concludes my statement. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL Security CouNCIL, 
Washington, April 4, 1960. 

Hon. WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the General Government Matters Appropria- 

tion Bill for 1961, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Maanuson: I wish to acknowledge with appreciation your 
letter of March 30, 1960, extending the opportunity to indicate whether any 
changes in the General Government matters appropriation bill for 1961 as reported 
to the House are required in the public interest and whether a hearing is desired 
thereon. 

As passed by the House of Representatives on March 28, the General Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill for 1961 (H.R. 11389) contains a recommended 
appropriation of $779,000 to the National Security Council, which is the ap- 
propriation requested in our estimate of budget requirements for fiscal year 1961. 

Therefore, as H.R. 11389 was passed by the House without change in the recom- 
mended appropriation for the National Security Council, we do not wish to re- 
quest any change in that bill or a hearing on it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs S. Lay, Jr., 
Erecutive Secretary. 


NATIONAL SECTRITY COUNCIL SALARY AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 











Cy CONNOONINN, «ocak dncdbcckenesicabntebeutbhooass $260, 484 $287, 912 $288, 230 
S,. CIINS CRI iis nin ets qe ernnnseniqdne 485, 744 488, 407 490, 770 
EN OE ono ia wkd lect ienndcee~cce 746, 228 776, 319 779, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- 
paid undelivered orders) net (—).....-.-...-----.}-...--...-.--- nell ED. T rnsccnaieitilibacas 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years (un- | 
paid undelivered orders) net. -........--.-.------ OT Ea niiemaan |-------------- 
ee Total program (obligations)..................-- 747, 475 775, 000 779, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available __....._-- 11, 925 17, 000 





Appropriation (new obligational authority)...........-.- 759, 400 792, 000 | 779, 000 
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Object classification 




















Total number of permanent positions--.-............-...-.-... 77 76 76 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_................-.-- 1 | 1 1 
Average number of all employees -.---..............-.-.-------- 62 74 74 
Number of employees at end of year. ....-........-.--..-..-.-- 65 76 76 
Average GS grade and salary - -_- cabaat Seik habbanidsiaacooeamnnans 10. 2 8, 615 10.3 $8, 667 | 10.3 $8,721 
01 Personal services: | 
I ts ee meedabinoall $500, 546 $654, 243 | $657, 883 
Positions other than permanent-.._.........-....-.---- 1, 000 1,000 | 1,000 
od cepcnnsesetenuncunsesuoun 140, 640 7, 5&8 5, 033 
Ia ic tena enerilll 642, 186 662, 781 | 663, 916 
a  simnieniinnneentbubindl 5, 946 6, 000 | 6, 000 
1 Communiontion servions....................................- 9, 806 10, 000 | 10, 000 
7 ee NN ne cen cdenkanwucseeuneces 1,313 2, 000 2, 000 
BF ar Ie CI a a ns ik inn ccc betes wecnccecces 3, 504 4, 545 7, 105 
Services performed by other agencies..............-.-- 38, 380 39, 374 39, 374 
ee ss emmrpniaaenenl 7, 130 8, 174 7, 800 
be NE Bet os ee Se ee eee 1, 621 3, 445 2, 805 
11 Grants, subsidies, and RROUNNORIDR 2s ora od 36, 342 40, 000 40, 000 
hts oi st eased 746, 228 776, 319 | 779, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)_.......|-------------- EEE Bacasnecccdsass 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net..........---.- BRET boo ccce eens | Sy Se ee 
EE ELE LLL EE 747, 475 775, 000 | 779, 000 
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Senator Maanuson. For the purposes of the record, last year you 
had $792,000. Your estimates were $779,000 this year. And the 
House gave you that amount, the budget amount, which is a reduction 
of $13,000 from last year. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. I presume that is a reduction in personnel? 

Mr. Gray. It is the elimination of one position and certain other 
economies in the operations. Of course, there aren’t any restorations 
involved. 

Senator ELLeNpDeER. You got all you asked for. 

Mr. Gray. We got what we asked for, that is right. 

Senator MAGNUSON. is mainly personnel? ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. Px ; Mr. Lay could give you some 

Mr. Lay. Yes, sir. ii is mainly for personal s servic es. 

Senator Macnuson. You have how many now? 

Mr. Lay. Personnel? 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. What is the total personnel now? 

Mr. Lay. We have an authorization of 76 for this year and 
expect to have an average of 74 taking into account normal turnover. 
The amount for personal services totals $663,916 of the estimated 
$779,000 requested for fiscal year 1961. The remainder is for other 
staff expenses such as travel, communications, printing and reproduc- 
tion, guard services and other contractual services, and supplies and 
equipment. 

COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Senator Macnuson. Now, last year, Gordon, you held 45 meetings, 
I see from your statement. 

Mr. Gray. Of the National Security Council, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. That is of the Council itself. 
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Mr. Gray. That is of the Council itself; yes, sir. 

Senator MaGcnuson. And the Council members, let us say—I forget. 
There are several Cabinet members. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. The statutory members are the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

By invitation, however, there are the Cabinet members and other 
officers of the Government who attend the meetings. 


FUNCTION OF COUNCIL 


Senator MaGnuson. Now, your responsibilities are to advise the 
President regarding the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 


policies relating to national security. Now, what do these employees 


do? Do they gather all the data and bring it to you and you review 
it and come to some general conclusions, overall conclusions? 

Mr. Gray. Well, you are speaking of staff people? 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. The staff people of your shop. 

Mr. Gray. Yes,sir. Well, there are two subelements of the Council 
itself, Mr. Chairman. One is the Council Planning Board and the 
other is the Operations Coordinating Board, neither of which is 
specifically provided for by statute but the President has seen fit to 
create and maintain these mechanisms. 

A part of this staff of 76 people is dealing with the NSC policy 
formulation side, and part of it works in concert with OCB on the 
implementation side. This staff, of course, does not come between 
the President and his principal Cabinet officers, but assists the ma- 
chinery of the Council in analyzing, researching, and developing in- 
formation which is used by me in my capacity as Chairman of the 
Planning Board and which also serves the functions of the Operations 
Coordinating Board. They have no independent authority. They 
serve as a staff, and whereas they frequently comment to me on policy, 
the staff comments are not made directly to the Council itself. 


ACCESS TO CIA INFORMATION 


Senator Maagnuson. Do you have direct access to all the CIA 
information? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. The National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, which created the Central Intelligence Agency for the first 
time, provided that it report to the National Security Council. I 
suppose it could be likened to a board of directors. 

And I think the answer to your question is that I do have access. 
This would not be true of the entire staff with respect to certain 
sensitive material. 

Senator Macnuson. No, but if you wanted some information that 
they had, you personally could get it just as well as the President, 
could you not? 

Mr. Gray. I believe I could; yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. Does the CIA report things to the President 
that the Security Council—that as Chairman you do not know? 

Mr. Gray. Well, nothing that I wouldn’t have access to, Mr. Chair- 
man. As an example, one of the fixed agenda items for each meeting 
of the National Security Council is a briefing by the Director of Central 
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Intelligence. He may say something there that I don’t know or 
hadn’t previously heard because it is new information. 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, a prerequisite to any discussion in the 
National Security Council is usually a briefing by the CIA on that 
particular subject. 

Mr. Gray. That is right, sir, where appropriate. 

Senator MaGnuson. But your staff merely gathers a lot of informa- 
tion which you people want and correlates a lot of information, isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are purely advisory, are you not? 

Mr. Gray. That is all, Senator Ellender, yes. 

May Mr. Lay speak at this point? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Lay. The NSC staff also provides whatever administrative 
services are required by the Council as a body, in addition to its 
analytical function. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OPERATION 


Senator MaGnuson. Would you care to express an opinion on how 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is now operating since we put the 
civil defense and mobilization together? You had some experience 
in that, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. I did. That probably disqualifies me. 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, I think we would like, if you could tell 
us—— 

Mr. Gray. I think Governor Hoegh is doing a very good job in an 
extremely difficult situation. This was from my own experience a 
very difficult job when it was only ODM, and certainly adding civil 
defense to it hasn’t made it an easier job. Much of this is dealing 
with things that people don’t like to think about, you know, prepara- 
tion against a possible attack on this country, and it is not a popular 
subject with anybody. They have many, many problems which 
they are trying to cope with, and I think Governor Hoegh himself 
would say to you that the solution to some of them isn’t fully in 
sight; but my own personal view is that Governor Hoegh and the 
staff are doing a good job. 

And if your question really was whether this was a wise move— 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. I was wondering whether you thought 
the arrangement was better as it is now. 

Mr. Gray. I think it is now. 

Senator RoBertson. Mr. Chairman, off the record I want to make 
a comment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator ALLorr. Could I ask a question of Mr. Gray? 

Senator MaGcnuson. Yes. Go ahead. 


CIA INFORMATION 


Senator ALLorr. On the National Security Council I am interested 
in one question. You said that you would have access to any in- 
formation in the CIA. How far in the National Security Council 
would that statement apply? 

Mr. Gray. You mean as to the various members of the National 
Security Council? 
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Senator ALtLorr. As to various members of the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Gray. Well, I would think, Mr. Chairman, that as far as 
clearances are concerned, and this is what we are talking about, that 
there would be no information which would not be available to the 
statutory members of the Council. When there is occasionally a 
matter of special degree of sensitivity, the President will convene a 
meeting of the statutory members of the Council and such other 
people as he thinks can contribute something to the discussion and 
should be privy to the information. 

But, generally speaking, the matters which are considered by the 
National Security Council don’t present a difficulty with respect to 
people having the necessasy information available to them. 

Senator AtLotr. Well, I would like to get this straightened out in 
my mind. You mentioned the members of the Security Council a 
while ago. What I am trying to find out is this. How far in the staff 
does this access to information to the CIA extend? Does it extend on 
special assignment or special orders from yourself, for example, or 
where and how is the cutoff? 

Mr. Gray. Well, normally the problem of information, Senator, is 
dealt with, as I have said, on a clearance basis. Now, there are 
various kinds of clearances within the Government, and for particular 
information there would be a very limited number of people who 
would be cleared. I would say as an example there are certain kinds 
of information that only Mr. Lay and Mr. Bromley Smith and perhaps 
three other members of our staff—— 

Mr. Lay. In some cases just one other member—— 

Mr. Gray. Depending on what kind of information it is and the 
degree of sensitivity that has been attached to it, generally under 
guidelines of the U.S. Intelligence Board, over which Mr. Dulles 
presides as Chairman and which is made up of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which have intelligence responsibilities, both collection and 
interpretation. 

So that there are some matters which only a very handful of people 
in the staff complex would be familiar with. But I think that again 
has presented no real operating problem for the Council. 

Senator ALLotT. In other words, outside of this four or five, if a 
particular section or a particular section or a particular group of the 
staff were working on a particular matter or particular area, the 
clearance would be given to them specifically for information in that 
area. 

Mr. Gray. If it was necessary for them to have it, yes. 

Senator Auttorr. If they were going to analyze and work on it. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, if they were. 

Senator ALLoTr. But that would then be assigned specifically, that 
is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Gray. It would be done on an individual basis. 

Senator ALttorr. Thank you. 

Senator Maanuson. I have no further questions of Mr. Gray. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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PRESIDENT’s ADvISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION, 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, CHAIRMAN, AS PRE- 
SENTED BY ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, STAFF DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Macnuson. Next is the Executive Office of the President, 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 
Mr. Flemming cannot be here but Mr. Kimball is here. We are glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Kiwpatyu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MaGnuson. We will place in the record your letter and the 
statement of Mr. Flemming. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
(The letter and statement follow:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
PRESIDENT’s ApvisORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the General Government Matters Appropriation 
Bill for 1961, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MaGnuson: Thank you for your letter of March 30, 1960, 
concerning the general Government matters appropriation bill for 1961. 

As passed by the House, the bill contains the full amount $50,000, requested 
for the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. There- 
fore, we have no changes to propose and will not have to request a hearing before 
your subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT oF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’s ApDvisory Com- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Organization was established by Executive Order 
10432 in January 1953, to advise the President with respect to changes in the 
organization and activities of the executive branch of the Government, which, in its 
opinion, would promote economy and efficiency in the operation of that branch. 

The members of the Advisory Committee, who serve without compensation, 
are Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, President of Johns Hopkins University, Dean 
Don K. Price, Jr., of the Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University, and myself as Chairman. 

For the information of the subcommittee, I have brought a summary statement 
of the major steps which have been taken since January 1953 to improve executive 
branch organization, in the development of which the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization has participated actively. This statement 
also includes reference to the status of several pending items to which the Advisory 
Committee has been devoting major attention, where final determination or action 
has yet to be taken. 

During the current fiscal year, the Committee has devoted its major attention to 
organizational studies for the President in the following areas: 

Organization of the Executive Office of the President. 
Organization for national security affairs. 

Foreign affairs organization. 

Organization of Federal transportation activities. 
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In addition to these four prineipal studies, the Advisory Committee with the 
cooperation and assistance of the Bureau of the Budget, has been reviewing a wide 
range of reorganization proposals, both major and minor in scope. 

I am sure the subcommittee will understand that it would be inappropriate for 
me to divulge any specific reorganization proposal until the President transmits 
his recommendations to the Congress. In this connection, however, I should 
mention that the President has been under a considerable handicap insofar as 
reorganization matters are concerned since his authority to transmit reorganization 
plans expired on June 1, 1959. The House of Representatives on June 2, 1959, 
passed a bill extending the Reorganization Act of 1949 for 2 additional years, but 
the Senate has not yet completed action on this bill. 

In addition to its regular meetings which generally are scheduled each month, 
the Advisory Committee meets with the President from time to time and par- 
ticipates in Cabinet sessions when the agenda includes Government organization 
matters. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget customarily participates in 
the meetings of the Committee and the facilities of the Bureau of the Budget 
are utilized where appropriate in making or arranging for special research. 

For fiscal year 1961, the Committee is requesting $50,000, a reduction of $7,500 
from the $57,500 appropriated for the current fiscal year. This will provide funds 
for three full-time employees for expert consultants as needed, and for nominal 
‘‘*housekeeping’’ expenses. The House of Representatives has approved the 
appropriation of $50,000, as requested. 

The proposed reduction to $50,000 principally reflects the decision of the 
Committee to eliminate a grade GS-15 position which became vacant shortly 
before the start of the current fiscal year. In lieu of filling this position, the Com- 
mittee has been able to utilize part-time assistance of expert consultants and staff 
of other agencies. 

To provide this subcommittee up-to-date information as to the status of the 
Advisory Committee’s fiscal year 1960 funds, I have brought a statement showing 
our obligations through April 30, 1960, and projected through June 30, 1960. 
As this statement indicates, it is now estimated that obligations for the current 
fiscal year will total about $41,150, due largely to savings through not filling the 
grade GS-15 position. Also, during most of the current fiscal year, expert advice 
and outside staff assistance was obtained without cost to the committee. 

In fiscal year 1961, during the last 7 months of the present administration, the 
Advisory Committee expects to develop a comprehensive report to the President 
on organization of the executive branch, covering the many reorganization pro- 
posals which it has been studying, and also will assist President Eisenhower in 
connection with any recommendations he may make to the next Congress and to 
his successor concerning Government organization matters. 

It is anticipated that the services of expert consultants will be utilized in certain 
phases of this final work of the present committee. An amount of $6,000 for 
such services has been provided in the $50,000 requested for fiscal year 1961, 
as it is not always possible to obtain such expert services without cost to the 
committee. 

The $50,000 requested is an estimate for the entire fiscal year. This will pro- 
vide the next President the initial resources he will need in case he decides to 
appoint such an advisory committee to assist him with respect to the organiza- 
tional problems which will require his early attention, and otherwise will provide 
necessary funds incident to terminating the Committee. 

I will be glad to try to answer your questions. 
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Summary of the principal activities of the President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, January 1958 through February 1960 


i) 


10. 
Lis 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES 


. Reorganization of the Export-Im- 


port Bank of Washington, abolish- 
ing the Board of Directors and 
providing a single Manager Di- 
rector. 

Establishment of Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (FOA) re- 
placing the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Establishment of U.S. Information 
Agency. 


. Establishment of the Council on 


Foreign Economic Policy. 

Establishment of International Co- 
operation Administration within 
the Department of State. re- 
placing FOA. 

Reviewing roles of International 
Cooperation Administration and 
Atomic Energy Commission in 
foreign atoms-for-peace program. 


. Foreign Affairs Organization: Con- 


tinuing review and study (1957- 
59); consultation on organiza- 
tional aspects with the President’s 
Committee To Study the U.S. 
Military Assistance Program 
(1959); and development of rec- 
ommendations for Presidential 
consideration. 


Status 
Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1953. Later Board of 
Directors restored by the Congress 
(Public Law 578, 83d Cong. in 1954). 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 of 1953. (See item 5). 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 of 1953. 

Accomplished by Executive action in 
1954. 

Accomplished by Executive Order No 
10610, of 1955. 


Accomplished by Executive action in 
1957. 


Pending Presidential determination 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Establishment of Office of Defense 
Mobilization (ODM) in the Exec- 
tive Office of the President, re- 
placing the former ODM and the 
National Security Resources 
Board. 


. Reorganization of Department of 


Defense. 

Further reorganization of Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Establishment of Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, merging 
ODM and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1953 (see item 11). 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 of 1953 (see item 10). 

Accomplished by Public Law 85-599 
in 1958. 

Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1958. 


AVIATION AND SPACE ACTIVITIES 


2. Transfer to the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, from Post Office Depart- 
ment of airmail subsidy pay- 
ments. 


3. Initiation of aviation facilities 


studies by Harding Group in 1955. 


. Establishment of Airways Moderni- 


zation Board (AMB). 


. Establishment of Federal Aviation 


Agency, merging AMB and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


. Establishment of National Aero- 


nautics and Space Agency, re- 
placing the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 10 of 1953. 


Harding report implemented, 1956-57 
(see item 14). 

Accomplished by Public Law 85-133 in 
1957 (see item 15). 

Accomplished by Public Law 85-726 
in 1958. 


Accomplished by Public Law 85-568 in 
1958. 


re 


Summary of the principal activities of the President’s 
Government Organization, January 1953 through February 1960—Continued 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
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Advisory Commitiee on 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Reorganization of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Establishment of and consultation 
with Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy. 


Establishment of and consultation 
with Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Trausport Policy and 
Organization. 


Establishment of and consultation 
with Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Telecommunications 
Policy and Organization. 

Establishment of Office of Personnel 
Adviser to the President. 

Establishment of Office of Presiden- 
tial Science Adviser and Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


. Establishment of Federal Council on 


Science and Technology. 

Organization for National Security 
Affairs: Continuing review and 
study (1957-60); development of 
recommendations for Presidential 
consideration. 

White House-Executive Office re- 
organization: Under study (1957- 
60), with development of reports 
and recommendations for Presi- 
dential consideration. 


Status 

Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 9 of 1953. 

Accomplished by Executive action in 
1954. Report submitted to the 
President December 22, 1955. Re- 
port to the Congress January 17, 
1956. 

Accomplished by Executive action in 
1954. Committee report transmit- 
ted to the Congress in 1955. Im- 
ype legislation (S. 1920 and 

.R. 6141) introduced but not en- 
acted. (See item 33.) 

Accomplished by Executive action in 
1954. Committee was terminated 
in 1957; duties transferred to Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

Accomplished by Executive 
10729 in 1957. 

Accomplished by Executive action in 
1957. 


Order 


Accomplished by Executive Order 


10807, March 13, 1959. 
Pending Presidential determination 


Pending Presidential determination. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL AND AGENCY ACTIVITIES 


Establishment of Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Reorganization within Department 

of Agriculture. 

Reorganization within Department 
of Justice. 

Establishment of Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission replacing 
War Claims Ccmmission and In- 
ternational Claims Commission of 
the United States. 

Liquidation of certain affairs of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
abolished. 

Transfer of supervision 
Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation from Secretary of 
Defense (Army) to Secretary of 
Commerce. 


over St. 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1953. 

Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953. 

Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 of 1953. 

Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1954. 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 in 1954. (See item 31.) 


Accomplished by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 in 1957. 

Accomplished by Executive Order 10771 
in 1958. 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
* 
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Summary of the principal activites of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, January 1953 through February 1960—Continued 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT—continued 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


40. 


Organization of Federal transporta- 
tion activities: Participation in 
comprehensive studies and devel- 
opment of proposais for Presi- 
dential consideration (1958-60) ; 
cooperation in simultaneous study 
by the Secretary of Commerce on 
Federal transporation policy. 

Land management: Consultation in 
development of reorganization 
plan to transfer certain land man- 
agement functions of a ministerial 
character from the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture (1959). 

Independent agencies and regulatory 
Commissions: Participating in 
continuing review of Executive 
Office relationships with these 
agencies (1958-60). 


Status 
Pending Presidential determination. 


Proposed in Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959 which was rejected by the 
House of Representatives. Similar 
legislation (H.R. 7681) has since 
passed the House and is now pending 
Senate action. 


Committee report and recommendations 
to be transmitted to the President 
in 1960. 


GENERAL 


Extension of the Reorganization 
Act: Cooperation in the develop- 
ment of Presidential proposals for 
successive renewals (1955, 1957, 
and 1959) of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949. 

Consultation in development of 
career personnel systems for over- 
sea personnel of International 
Cooperation Administration and 
U.S. Information Agency (1955— 
60). 

Establishment of and consultation 
with Career Executive Committee. 

Establishment of Career Executive 
Board. 


General review of executive branch 
reorganization: | Comprehensive 
review of a wide range of reor- 
ganization proposals, both major 
and minor (1956-60); currently 
developing recommendations for 
Presidential consideration as a 
part of the overall report on 
executive branch organization. 


Status 
Authority expired June 1, 1959. 
Legislation for 2-year extension has 
passed the House and is pending in 
the Senate. 


Agency action 1955-60; further im- 
plementing legislation for USIA 
introduced in February 1959 (S 
1008) pending congressional action. 


Established by Executive Order 10724 
in 1957. (See item 39.) 

Established by Executive Order 10758 
in 1958; Board terminated 1959 
because of congressional action deny- 
ing appropriations 

Will be submitted to the President in 
1960. 
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Statement of estimated obligations fiscal year 1960 (showing actual obligations through 


Apr. 30, 1960) 
OPER l 
Obligations May-June | Total, fiscal 
through | 1960 | year 1960 
Apr. 30, 1960 | (estimate) 


| | 

01 Personal services 5 pa St alt j ‘ | $28,191 | 1 $7, 926 | $36, 117 
02 Travel. fasivacsuas as 679 | 2 1) 000 | 1, 679 
04 Communications a tae H 293 | 87 | 380 
06 Printing_- ; eae 45 | 25 | 70 
07 Other contractual services Dee wiv ahsakugededutcte ol 116 | 64 | 180 
08 Supplies_--_- a 550 | i110 660 
11 Retirement and insurance ; f : 1, 670 | 334 | 2, 004 
15 Taxes... eal jus cneens a oer iat 60 | 60 

Total. = etc 31, 544 9, 606 41, 150 


! Includes $2,000 for consultant services. 
2 Includes $850 for consultant travel. 


BupGET ESTIMATE 


Senator MaGnuson. For purposes of the record, your appropria- 
tion for 1960 was $57,500. Your budget estimate this year was 
$50,000. The House gave you the $50,000, which is minus $7,500. 
You are not asking for any restoration. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, let me ask you this. What do you do 
that conflicts with what the Budget just testified to here on Govern- 
ment Organization, or is duplicative, if any? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, the Committee 
does not duplicate the Bureau of the Budget. As a matter of fact, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Assistant Director 
for Management normally attend the meetings of the Committee and 
the Budget Bureau management staff provide the principal staff 
arm to the Committee in studies , and so forth, which require more 
activity and more effort than the small committee staff can carry out. 

Senator MaGnuson. Why do you have this organization separate? 
Why doesn’t the Bureau of the Budget do this job? You have got 
to work with them anyway. They have to put it into effect. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Well, Mr. Chairman, the President set this Com- 
mittee up when he came in and has continued it. Also, since 1953, 
each of the four different Budget Directors who have been there has 
indicated that this has been a very useful medium for them as well 
is for the President in focusing on some of the major organizational 
problems. 

Senator Magnuson. The Budget reports to the President directly 
and they have within their Bureau a Committee on Government 
Reorganization, and now this is a separate one that reports also to 
the President. Does the President think it is advisable to have two 
groups report to him? 
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Mr. Kimpati. | would say, sir, in almost every case when the 
Committee reports to the President, the Budget Director is along 
with the Committee. In other words, this is not a case of two staff 


arms of the President coming to him separately. It is a case of two 
staff arms of the President which work very closely together. As a 


matter of fact, most written recommendations going to the President 
are signed by both the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

This has been that kind of a staff operation. But it has permitted 
the Budget Director—let me put it this way: One of the main sources 
of requests for committee consideration has been the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on matters that he would tike to have the 
Committee take up and consider—matters that ultimately will be 
going to the President. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Senator MaGnuson. And the Committee is composed of Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, president of the Johns Hopkins University, Dean Don 
K. Price of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard 
University, and Arthur Flemming, and you are the Staff Director. 

Mr. Kimpaui. That is right. 

Senator MaGnuson. Three of them. 

Mr. Kimpatu. The three members serve without compensation. 

Senator MaGNuson. How many people do you have now? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Three; myself and two others. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


Senator MaGnuson. Well, what projects have you got going now! 

Mr. Kimpauy. The four principal projects on which we are nee 
and have been working this vear are organization of foreign affairs, 
organization of the national security facilities overall, including the 
National Security Council. Then transportation organization, which 
would cover all the different agencies involved in the field of trans- 
portation, which is a field 

Senator MaGnuson. How do you get into transportation? 

Mr. Kimpati. Well 

Senator MaGnuson. Was that a directive to look at our overall 
transportation system? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. Are they going to make a report on it? 

Mr. Kimpauti. We are reporting to the President, sir, and the 
President indicated at his press conference last week that he plans next 
January to make a report at the time of the state of the Union message 
to the Congress and also for the benefit of his successor on several 
major reorganization proposals which he feels should be given con- 
sideration based on his 8 years in office. 


TRANSPORTATION STUDIES 


Senator Macnuson. Now, the President directed the Secretary of 


Commerce on two occasions to make a transportation report. One 
was made when Mr. Weeks was Secretary and the most recent one 
was made—sent to our committees here—about 2 months ago. Now, 


—_——*- 
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are you duplicating that or are you going into other phases of transpor- 
tation? 

Mr. Kimpa.tu. We are not duplicating. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, we have worked very closely with the three successive 
Secretaries in both these studies. I may say, the Secretary has been 
sitting with us as we discussed the organizational features of this 
study. As for the original study to which you referred, the one that 
Secretary Weeks did 3 or 4 years ago, our Committee in looking into 
the organizational features of transportation recommended to the 
President that a policy study be made. When our Committee finds 
that there are needs for policy or program considerations, we do not 
take them—— 

WEEKS REPORT 


Senator Magnuson. Did you participate in the conclusions of the 
so-called Weeks report, the transportation report, what they call the 
Cabinet report? 

Mr. Kimpa.t. Secretary Weeks participated with our Committee 
to the extent of meeting with us two or three times as the study went 
along; yes, sir. But that was primarily his study. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, who have you got on your Committee 
that knows anything about transportation? 

Mr. Kimspauu. Well, on the Committee 

Senator MaGcnuson. Or on your staff? 

Mr. Kimspa.u. I was going to say, we have used as our expert 
consultant on transportation, Dr. Ernest Williams, who also 
served—— 

Senator Maanuson. He also served down at Commerce; did he not? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes. He is at Columbia University and he was 
their staff director. 

Senator MaGnuson. And the last report from Commerce was 
pretty much Mr. Williams’ conclusion. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And now you are proceeding so that you 
would have something ready for a further transportation report 
which the President has said that, when he goes out, he would leave 
with Congress? 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is my understanding now, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Certain policy recommendations 





REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Kimpauti. You asked as to the things we are particularly 
working on, and the other one I want to mention, which the President 
also mentioned in his press conference last week, is the reorganization 
of the Executive Office of the President. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes; I think we all read that. And then the 
third one you said you were looking at is the reorganization of foreign 
affairs—the administration of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is right, sir; organization. 

Senator MaGanuson. Organization. 

Mr. Krmpatu. Now, in addition we have about 25 different projects 
on which we have been working for some time in various stages of 
development which we will include in a final report to the President. 
Then in turn he may or may not decide to make these available to his 
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successor or the Congress for consideration in the next session of 
Congress. 
Senator Maanuson. The President would naturally review what 
you are suggesting, and some he may accept and sone he may not. 
Mr. Kimparu. That is right. 


REORGANIZATION ACT EXTENSION 


One thing you might note in Dr. Flemming’s statement—I might 
interpose, if if | might, Dr. Flemming is very sorry he could not be 
here, but he has hearings before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which were continued this morning and that made it impossible 
for him to come. One point that he stressed in his statement was 
the fact that it has been a handicap to the President that the 
Reorganization Act extension thus far has not been enacted. It 
passed the House of Representatives last year but has not yet passed 
the Senate. At this late date in the session there would not be much 
opportunity to use it this year, but it is something that would be 
very useful to the next President. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose it is not passed? What then? 

Mr. Kimsa.t. If it is not passed, Senator Ellender, it will have to 
be handled by legislation. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would have to be abolished if we did not pass 
it, would it not? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Actually it merely facilitates the transmittal and 
consideration of reorganization items. Without the Reorganization 
Act, then you have to proceed on the basis of legislation. 

Senator ELLENDER. | have a vague recollection, Mr. Chairman, that 
2 or 3 years ago some of us thought this committee ought to be entirely 
abolished. We thought it does not perform work of any consequence, 
particularly when the—— 

Senator Magnuson. The Budget Bureau—— 

Senator ELLENDER. The Budget Bureau has it all. It strikes me 
we could well use this $50,000 to augment the amount that the Budget 
Bureau is asking for and do away with this committee. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


How many times did your committee meet? 

Mr. Kimsauu. The committee normally meets about once a month. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many times abnormally? 

Mr. Kimpauu. The reason I say normally, there is no set meeting 
date, but it generally meets on an average of once a month. At 
these meetings we consider an agenda of particular items with the 
members of the committee, the Budget Director and the department 
and agency heads concerned—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Who prepares the agenda? 

Mr. KimBa.u. I do, in consultation with the chairman and the 
Budget Director. 

Senator ELLENDER. When do you notify these committee members 
of what you propose to discuss at these meetings? 

Mr. Kimsa.t. I notify them at least 2 weeks in advance. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you supply them any data? 


Mr. Kimsa.t. Yes, sir. I provide them papers on each of the 
subjects. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senator ELLENDER. When was the last time you made recommen- 
dations to the President, and what was it? 

Mr. KImBa.t. During this current, this 1960 year, we have sent up 
recommendations to the President on each of the four items which I 
outlined, not all of them in the very final form, but those four major 
ones have been brought to the President’s attention this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you come to final conclusions as to what he 
ought to do about them? 

Mr. KimBa.u. With one exception, we came to final conclusions and 
recommended to the President, yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. What did he do about your recommendations? 

Mr. Kimsatu. On each of the four that I have mentioned he 
decided for reasons that he has stated in his press conference last 
week that because these were very major and this was an election 
year, he didn’t want them to become involved in any sort of political 
problem, so he would wait and send up recommendations next Janu- 
ary. Until he does get ready to send them up, you can’t consider 
them in final form. But we have presented our recommendations to 
him. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are we to conclude, then, that the work you 
have been doing up to now has amounted to naught? He is not 
going to utilize the information in your recommendations? 

Mr. Kimpatu. No, sir. I have filed with the committee—— 

Senator MaGnuson. In his statement he has filed from 1953 to 
1960 what they recommended and what happened to the recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Kimpaty. | thought that would give the committee a com- 
plete 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 









Senator MaGnuson. For instance, they recommended the reor- 
ganization of the Export-Import Bank, abolish the Board of Directors 
and provide for a single management director. This was accom- 
plished by the reorganization plan and later the Board of Directors 
restored by Congress. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the wit- 
ness, in view of the fact that the number of Federal jobs all during 
these operations has continued to rise and the cost of Federal em- 
ployment has continued to rise, in what reorganization plan can you 
point to any reduction in employment? You have got 40 projects 
listed here and you claim all of them went through except about 6 or 
7. Yet, during that time we have an increase in Federal employment 
and increase in the cost of Federal operations. 

So I just wondered if you claim that you had reduced the cost to 
Government, the number of employees, and if not, on what basis do 
you claim that this expenditure has increased the efficiency of the 
Government? 

Mr. KimBa.u. Senator Robertson, it would be difficult to say that 
any of these except where an agency was abolished, like RFC, would 
save in number of employees or in money, but certainly they have 
moved forward with the needs of the Government in crea ting the type 
of organization which is needed. 
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For example, in 1 year were the reorganization of the Defense 
Department, the establishment of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency, then the one you mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, 
the merger of the FCDA and’ODM, and the creation of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Those were four major ones in 1 year. 

Now, I would doubt that any of these made any substantial reduc- 
tion in number of employees but they certainly were needed to keep 
up with the requirements of the Government. 

Senator ALLorr. Didn’t we add 5,000 jobs to FAA alone last year? 

Mr. Kimpauu. I am not familiar with that, but I assume that the 
entire activity was increased. 

Senator ALLorr. I am looking at the House report on NASA, and 
this, speaking of salaries and expenses, is what the House said: 

The committee recommends an appropriation of $166,500,000 for this purpose. 

They go on to say: 

This is for 16,000 jobs, an increase of 5,989 in 1961. 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know from 
the witness whether he said there are three men in his office besides 
himself or three including himself? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Three, including myself. 


RANGE OF SALARIES 


Senator Ropertson. Allright. What is your compensation? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. I am a grade 18, $17,500. 

Senator Ronertson. $17,500. What are the other two and what 
grades do they have, and what do they do, and how much pay do they 
get? 

Mr. Kimpauut. The other two are grade 9. Their salaries are 
$6,900 each. 

Senator Rosertson. What do they do? 

Mr. Kimpauu. They are administrative assistants, research aids, 
and secretaries. They are two young ladies. 

Senator Rospertson. They are combined administrative assistants, 
secretaries, stenographers, general clerical workers. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. How long have you been operating? 

Mr. Kimpa.t. Since 19538, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. During that time how much have you spent? 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Kimpaty. The maximum appropriation, Senator, was, 1 year, 
$60,000, and the minimum appropriation was $50,000. This is, 
except for the first year when it was funded out of the emergency 
funds for the President, the first year before it was submitted for 
appropriations. 

Senator Ropertson. What has been the average annual expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. Kimpa.v. For the 5 full fiscal vears for which funds have been 
appropriated prior to the current fiscal year the expenditures have 
averaged $43,372. 

Senator Ropertson. The House cut it $7,500 and you plan 

Senator ELLENDER. They got the budget estimate. 
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Senator Rogperrson. The budget estimate 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what you are getting, the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Kimpatv. Sir, we requested the reduction from $57,500 to 
$50,000 because we found it unnecessary to fill a fourth job. 

Senator Ropertson. Allright. We are going to spend on you three 
men about $50,000 to tell us how to improve the management of the 
Government, and as the chairman of the committee has pointed out, 
Mr. Stans wants us to restore a cut of $310,000. 

Senator MaGnuson. For the same purpose. 

Senator Ropertson. On top of how much? He wants us to 
restore $310,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is over $5 million altogether. 

Senator Robertson. He has some 450 workers there and he says 
he asks for restoration of $310,000 which the House cut from our 
request for expenses for management improvement. 

Now, as the chairman said, it is a little difficult for us to ascertain 
why the $50,000 that vou are asking isn’t a duplication of that work, 
especially since you can’t point to any specific thing since 1953 that 
resulted in either reduction in the cost of operation or reduction in the 
number of employees to do a job. 

Mr. Kimpatt. If I may just 

Senator Maagnuson. They have recommended a lot of things that 
have been accomplished, right or wrong, by certain reorganization 
plans. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those are the same plans 

Senator MaGnuson. Those are the same plans that the Bureau of 
the Budget has. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the point. They claim credit for some- 
thing that the Bureau of the Budget is doing. 

Senator MaGnuson. Of course, the President would probably use 
this sort. of thing anyway in his own emergency fund if it wasn’t set 
up by reorganization plans such as this. 

Mr. KimBaui. W ll the President after his first year, Mr. Chair- 
man, has always submitted an appropriation request to the Congress, 
and for one thing in this way we have had the opportunity to appear 
before your committee and the House and explain what we are doing 
each year. 

Senator MaGnuson. He just added another group down there that 
probably he would have anyway, I would think. 

Mr. Kimpati. But he has 

Senator Maanuson. Does the Board get paid anything, the mem- 
bers of the Commission? 


FCDA-ODM MERGER STUDY 


Mr. Kimpa.u. No, sir; they do not get paid. I might give one 
example, referring to Senator Robertson’s query. On that manage- 
ment improvement fund, for example, when it became necessary to 
when we studied the advisability of merging FCDA and ODM, this 
took a rather extensive management study. An outside management 
firm was called in and made the study. It was called in by the Bureau 
of the Budget working in conjunction with us, and it reported both to 
our Committee and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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That was a type of survey that was very much needed which our 
small facility couldn’t have done and could not have been done appro- 
priately by the Bureau of the Budget itself. 

This is just one example that comes to mind. It isn’t a duplication, 
but it is a matter of both facilities working together for the President. 

Also, I want to point out, as Chairman Flemming has indicated in 
his statement, that the $50,000 which has been requested is based on 
a full fiscal year with the understanding that as far as this adminis- 
tration is concerned, of course, only the first 7 months will apply. 

However, the request for $50,000 is to provide funds so that if the 
next President should want to continue such a facility, the moneys 
will be available. Otherwise, of course, it would be terminated. 

Senator MaGnuson. Any further questions? 

Senator Ropertrson. No more. 

Senator ALLorr. No more. 

, Senator MaGnuson. Thank you, Mr. Kimball. 
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AMERICAN BatrLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF COL. CHARLES B. SHAW, OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COL. WILLIAM A. WALKER, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER 


Bupcet EstTIMATE 


Senator Maanuson. Next is the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, Colonel Shaw. 

For the purposes of the record, your appropriation for 1960 was 
$1,295,000. The budget estimate for this coming fiscal year is 
$1,320,000. The House gave you $1,320,000, which is a plus $25,000 
for the work of the Commission. Your letter and justifications will 
be placed in the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


THe AMERICAN BaTTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in charge of General Government Matters Appropriation 
Bill for 1961, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Macnuson: In response to your letter of March 30, 1960, 
regarding the general Government matters appropriation bill for 1961, the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission does not consider that any changes in the 
bill are necessary in the public interest. Nor does the Commission desire a hear- 
ing, but its representatives will, of course, be available for such purpose and to 
furnish any information that your committee may require. 

Faithfully yours, 
THoMas Nortu, 
Major General, USA, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


JANUARY 5, 1960. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on General Government Matters, 
House of Representatives. 
DreaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American Battle Monuments Commission submits 
the following data which it hopes will be helpful to your committee in its con- 
sideration of the Commission’s appropriations for fiscal year 1961. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriated 1960, $1,295,000; recommended 1961, $1,320,000. 

A. This appropriation finances all costs of operation and maintenance of the 
American military cemeteries and memorials located in foreign countries and 
two memorials erected by the Commission in the United States. Sixty-one 
installations in 11 foreign countries and the United States are involved: 
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1. Cemeteries 


(a) World War I: Dead 
Romagne, France_-_____-_-_- 14, 245 
Fere-en-Tardenois, France ns eae 6, 012 
Thiaucourt, France aes bese teeadc ih airtel 
Belleau, France_-_- — ‘ 7 eres Site 
Bony, France : : Le et de a Sek eee gee oe 1, 837 
Suresnes (Paris), France _ ----- a jen ait enkinaaes ee 
Brookwood, England _----- od 468 
Waregem, Belgium_- crc IS ae eee Ss 368 


30, 935 
b) World War II: 


Draguignan, France- 


Be oe eels a ae aes okt Be 861 
Epinal, France_-- -- neve les se Sea el eee Le eee ico Se 
St. Avold, France__. A CS a EE ee Lee fee ee 10, 489 
St. James, France__- al. ci eaten oe Sehalis bani te iid eee 4, 410 


St. Laurent, France______-_-_-_- ; ; 9, 386 


Cambridge, England 3, 811 
Henri-Chapelle, Belgium 7, 989 
Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium wi 5, 257 
Hamm, Luxembourg ‘sn ‘ 5, 076 
Margraten, Holland 8, 301 
Nettuno (Anzio), Italy . 7, 862 
Florence, Italy 4, 402 
Carthage, Tunisia - . z 2, 840 
Fort McKinley (Manila), P.I_....._-.---- aa 17, 182 
Total__ a cS ee ee an, Sosa 
(c) Mexican War: Mexico City, Mexico__.__-.----- Sea are er 1, 563 
' Includes 24 World War ITI dead. 
2. Memorials 

(a) World War I: (b) World War IT: 
Audenarde, Belgium Draguignan, France 
Vierstraat, Belgium Epinal, France 
Waregem, Belgium (chapel) St. Avold, France 
Brookwood, England (chapel) St. James, France 
Belleau, France (chapel) St. Laurent, France 
Bellicourt, France Cambridge, England 
Bony, France (chapel) Henri-Chapelle, Belgium 
Brest, France Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium 
Cantigny, France Hamm, Luxembourg 
Chateau-Thierry, France Margraten, Holland 
Chaumont, France Nettuno (Anzio), Italy 
Fere-en-Tardenois, France Florence, Italy 
Montfaucon, France Carthage, Tunisia 
Montsec, France Fort MeKinley (Manila), P.I. 
Romagne, France (chapel) New York, N.Y. 
Somme-Py, France San Francisco, Calif. 
Souilly, France (c) Spanish-American War: Santiago, 
Suresnes (Paris), France Cuba 


(chapel) 
Thiaucourt, France (chapel) 
Tours, France 
Gibraltar 


B. These American military cemeteries and memorials represent an investment 
of more than $40 million by the United States. The cemetery sites have been 
carefully selected and magnificently developed; the memorials and instructive 
and decorative features have been thoughtfully conceived by outstanding Ameri- 
can architects and artists and have been skillfully executed. These peaceful 
cemeteries and impressive memorials constitute most appropriate commemora- 
tion of those American service men and women who have given their lives in 
the cause of freedom, as well as of the achievements of the American Armed 
Forces. They are viewed each year by thousands of visitors, a great manv of 
them Europeans and people from other continents. They make a highly im- 
portant psychological contribution to the furtherance of our international ideals, 
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recalling so vividly as they do that our countrymen have paid the price in lives 
as well as in treasure. Their standard of maintenance continues to evoke un- 
varyingly favorable comment and appreciation of the high regard paid by our 
Government to the memory of those who died in the service of their country. 

C. Utilization of the funds provided in this appropriation is shown in the 
following comparative tables. 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
or 











Activity 1960 1961 
decrease (—) 
Departmental administration...................--.-------.--- $93, 822 $94, 000 +$178 
World War I cemeteries and memorials_..................--.. 390, 307 382, 200 —8, 107 
World War II cemeteries and memorials__..................-- 802, 364 835, 300 +32, 936 
Latin American cemeteries and memorials---_..............--- 8, 507 8, 500 —7 
I I ee eenaiaal 1, 295, 000 1, 320, 000 +25, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 








Object classification 1960 1961 or 
/ decrease (—) 

Number of permanent positions. -..............-.------.----- 406 405 —} 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............-.....- 30 Wr iisctAadebeds 
Number of employees end of year..-.........----.---------..-- 430 OP akavss eumnnaie 
Oh Re iirc aah se is venddccciccnctsuaacenienns $934, 693 $940, 000 +$5, 307 
ane ad a nae euaninommcemin 58, 132 69, 000 +10, 868 
ee 6, 700 7, 500 +800 
Ee eran 8, 704 9, 100 +396 
05 Rents and utility services....._.....- sWaniasasesneaeeaeenen 36, 794 38, 000 +1, 206 
OS Prats One TONPORONI... --.-. . 20-5 new nwnccene 3, 500 4, 300 +800 
07 Other contractual servicss...................-..........-. 74, 030 79, 100 +5, 070 
08 Supplies and materials... -.-_--- ile alias ceed 116, 350 117, 000 +650 
OE ee eee duiuaeel 17, 875 18, 000 +125 
2D GRU IE UII 5S ek Spek ccc enesnccwcee 38, 222 38, 000 —222 

sid corte ne eweimmlamien mien 1, 295, 000 1, 320, 000 +25, 000 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Appropriation 1960, 0; recommended 1961, 0. 

A. This no-year appropriation covers the cost of construction of the permanent 
World War II American military cemeteries in foreign countries and of memorials 
to commemorate the services of the American Armed Forces. Although no 
appropriation is requested for 1961, the following restatement of the present 
project and a brief résumé of the anticipated status of construction as of June 30, 
1960, may be of interest to the committee. 


1. Current project 


Rhone American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Draguignan, France. 
Epinal American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Epinal, France. 
Lorraine American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. Avold, France. 
Brittany American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. James, France. 
Normandy American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. Laurent, France. 
Cambridge American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Cambridge, England. 
. —auenetneiplie American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Henri-Chapelle, 
elgium. 
‘ Ardennes American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Neuville-en-Condroz, 
elgium. 
Luxembourg American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Hamm, Luxembourg. 
Netherlands American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Margraten, Holland. 
Sicily-Rome American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Nettuno, Italy. 
Florence American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Florence, Italy. 
North Africa American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Carthage, Tunisia. 


Manila American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Fort McKinley, Philip- 
pines. 
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Memorial in National Memoriai Cemetery of the Pacific, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
East Coast Memorial, New York, N.Y. 

West Coast Memorial, San Francisco, Calif. 

Revision of World War I Memorial Chapel, Suresnes, France. 


2. Status of construction as of June 30, 1960 


This phase of the Commission’s program, except the memorial at Honolulu 
and the East Coast Memorial, will, to all intents and purposes, be complete. Six 
of these establishments (Rhone, Epinal, Brittany, Normandy, Cambridge, and 
Sicily-Rome) were dedicated in 1956. Seven of the remainder (Lorraine, Henri- 
Chapelle, Ardennes, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Florence, and North Africa) will 
be dedicated in July 1960, and Manila and the West Coast, probably in December. 

At Honolulu construction of the first increment, the ‘‘Gardens of the Missing,”’ 
wherein will be commemorated more than 26,000 missing and unidentified dead 
of World War II and the Korean conflict, will be virtually completed. Contracts 
for the supply of stone and for construction of the second increment, the memorial 
proper, were awarded in the fall of 1959 and the work will be well underway by 
the end of the fiscal year. 

All stonework of the East Coast Memorial and landscaping will be completed, 
but modeling and casting of the massive bronze eagle will delay completion of this 
memorial until probably the latter part of fiscal year 1961. 


3. Proposed new project 


From the beginning of its planning for the commemoration of the services of the 
American Armed Forces in World War II the Commission has had in mind the 
many places in the Pacific Theater which were the scenes of batties ranking with 
the most important in American history, but which, because of their inaccessi- 
bility, are seen by few of our people. These include: 


Bataan Hollandia Wake 
Midway Cape Gloucester Peleliu 
Guadalcanal Manus Leyte 
New Georgia Tarawa Okinawa 
Bougainville Kwajalein Iwo Jima 
Port Moresby Saipan Attu 
Finschhafen Guam 


The Commission feels strongly that these epic battles should be commemorated 
and it contemplates, in most cases, the placement of heavy American granite 
monoliths, rough hewn, with carved inscriptions, that will be permanent, require 
no maintenance, and invite no vandalism. At Okinawa, Guam, and perhaps 
Wake, however, because of the great increases in population since the war, it is 
doubtful that the boulder-type monument would now be suitable, and at these 
sites it suggests memorials somewhat larger but nevertheless relatively inex- 
pensive. The total cost of the project, as foreseen at this time, is estimated to be: 


17 boulder monuments_ ---__-_-_-_- See CO eee ne $510, 000 
> iareer memories... : ee 330, 000 
Contingencies _ - ee. ak , : 2 ee 84, 000 
Overhead_______- appa ee eh : fs B-day Se 110, 000 

Toa... .. . Be : sees _... 1, 034, 000 


Recalling, however, that in the past the thought has been expressed in hearings 
that the committee should have opportunity to consider such projects in advance 
of a request for funds, the Commission would be happy to have the views of the 
committee as to the desirability and suitability of the memorialization proposed, 
and it hopes that these may be included in the committee report for the informa- 
tion and consideration of the House as a whole. The Commission recommends 
that the project begin in fiscal year 1962, utilizing such unobligated funds as may 
be available at that time. 

B. Photographs for next of kin: (1) This project, initiated at the suggestion of 
Members of the Congress, contemplates that next of kin of the dead interred 
in the World War II cemeteries in foreign countries will, upon request, be fur- 
nished a colored aerial photograph of the cemetery, with a smaller photograph 
superimposed in one corner showine the particular grave or, in the case of the 
missing, of the name inscribed upon a wall of the memorial. The color photo- 
graphs of the Cambridge, Rhone, Epinal, Brittany, Normandy, Netherlands, 
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Sicily-Rome, and north Africa cemeteries have been produced and all the graves 
and lists of missing in all cemeteries have been photographed. As of December 
31, 1959, requests had been received from 8,080 next of kin and 7,237 photo- 
graphs had been mailed. 

C. Utilization of construction funds available for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
is shown in the following schedules: 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, aa (+) 
1960 1961 























Activity 

decreases (-) 

A Genie ies cio ond ted ebaubnen cee $213, 196 $146, 500 — $66, 696 
Construction: 
NARI i Sain cdi thik oulndinenaia cet 209, 370 45, 000 —164, 370 
re ns oon wedi cuccebbaueeaee 42, 512 10, - —32, 512 
PD CM agg Se ascncathonserithbanadddeanahacdenwa nba: 1, 225, 922 957, 500 —268, 422 
IR ee 25, 000 65, 000 +40, 000 
DOGG connec iiss tn hb anal igh Scckén teens ete 84, 000 76, 000 —8, 000 
ate NN a incase usa ewtcaascamibbie 1, 800, 000 1, 300, 000 —500, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Estimate, Estimate, inane (+) 
Object classification 1960 1961 

decrease (—) 
Number of permanent positions ...................-.--..---- 43 9 —34 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions insaio 39 9 —30 
Number of employees end of year -........-..-...----.------- 24 9 —15 
Oh ' Bm Ge as seca ace isk cad ennbcakas=- $187, 189 $133, 000 —$54, 189 
OR core i oa hci hrc ce cadieeaintacnsecwkus 3, 955 1,000 —2, 955 
GR. “EE Oe a ci cidpcntioscdctamacccccetesbaanescs 600 100 —500 
me ee eee ee ee ee 40 0 — 4H) 
C6 PRC Be i ecco enerccenenscdwknteosane 400 200 —200 
OF Rr Coan cree eiresiccccddaccnecdcacs 16, 785 8, 800 —7, 985 
1, RI oi ra dius cnt bscadeshobbabokune 1, 586, 804 1, 153, 600 — 433, 204 
13 CoE Ry I ooo ncn ncccccenesuuy 4,277 3, 300 —927 
Pe ona bate ails sim ndannsencdeosneeinn 1, 800, 000 1, 300, 000 — 500, 000 


Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas Norra, 
Major General, U.S. Army, Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Magnuson. You are not asking for any restoration and I 
assume you are not asking for a cut. 

Colonel SHaw. No, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. You are here to tell us what you have been 
doing with that $1,295,000, why you need $25,000 more. 

Colonel SHaw. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Again, he is getting the budget estimate. 
You are getting the budget estimate, are you not? 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

But they are spending $25,000 more this coming year. 

Senator ELLENDER. No. Less. 

Senator MaGnuson. Last year they spent $1,295,000. The budget 
was $1,320,000 and the House gave them that, which is a plus $25,000. 

Tell us about it. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


Colonel SHaw. The increase, sir, is spread over the entire object 
classification field. It ranges from $125 on one object up to the big 
item which is $10,868 increase for travel, and that is accounted for 
solely by home leave travel for employees in foreign countries. As 
men become eligible, they say they are going to come home, so we 
have to—the right is given to them by the law, so we have to provide 
funds for their travel. 

Senator Macnuson. All right. How many people do you have 
down there? 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Colonel SHaw. We figure on 433 as the average employment and 
that this will be fairly constant from now on. 

Senator MaGcnuson. How many of those are Americans? 

Colonel SHaw. 48, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. And the rest are employees, as I understand 
it, in the area where we maintain the cemeteries and the monuments, 
and so forth? They are nationals normally of the country in which 
the thing is located? 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What do these 48 do that are Americans? 

Colonel Saw. Each cemetery—and that is World War I and World 
War I]—has an American superintendent and, except in the case of 
three or four of the smaller installations, an American assistant super- 
intendent. We require them to be American veterans, and then in 
the administrative offices, the key positions are Americans. 

Senator Macnuson. How are those people selected? From civil 
service? 

Colonel SHaw. We usually get them on the ground, but they are 
required now to have a civil service status. 

Senator Macnuson. Let us take the monuments we have overseas. 
How are they selected, the Americans, to go over there? 

Colonel SHaw. Generally from Americans there, men from the 
armed services. 

HIRING PROCEDURE 


Senator MaGcnuson. Let us be more specific. Supposing I wanted 

a job attending a cemetery over in France. How would I go about it? 
en SHaw. You could make application to the Washington 

office. 

Senator Macnuson. To the Commission? 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir, and then if you are a veteran and you have 
civil service status— 

Senator MaGnuson. That is what I was asking. Do I have to have 
civil service status? 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator AL.Lorr. How do you get civil service status to be super- 
intendent of a cemetery? 

Colonel Wauker. I don’t quite understand the question, sir. All 
of the superintendents at both our oversea military cemeteries and the 
cemeteries under the control of the Memorial Division of the Quarter- 
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master General’s Office are civil service jobs, are rated by civil service. 

Senator ALLotr. How do you get a civil service rating to be the 
superintendent of a cemetery? That is a simple question. 

Colonel Walker. Putting in a form 57 that shows some experience 
in allied lines of efforts, such as building maintenance, gardening, 
agriculture, and things of that nature. 

Senator Macnuson. How many of them are retired service people? 

Colonel Waker. To the best of my knowledge, there are only two 
that are actually retired service people. 

Senator Maanuson. The rest of them are merely in the veterans’ 
class. Do the disabled veterans have a priority? 

Colonel Waker. They receive the same—— 

Senator MaGNnuson. They get their 5 percent, don’t they, or some- 
thing like that? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir; provided their disability isn’t so 
severe that they cannot do what is required, some physical activity. 

Senator Macnuson. You say there are about—how many Ameri- 
cans are Overseas now tending—being superintendents of cemeteries? 

Colonel SHaw. There are 34 superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents. 

Senator Macnuson. They are overseas. 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. All our work is overseas. 

Senator Maanuson. All your work is overseas. 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. And how many of them—are they changed 
often or do they stay in the same place? 

Colonel SHaw. Very seldom any vacancies, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. What grade do they have in civil service? 

Colonel SHaw. The highest is grade 9. The average would be 
about 6. 

Senator Macnuson. Grade 6. 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Senator MaGnuson. Now, the House Committee on Travel Ex- 
penses—the committee they say has included a limitation of $1,000 
on travel as proposed in the budget, including a limitation of $160,000 
for nonrecurring travel expenses incident to the dedication of memo- 
rials at various cemeteries overseas. Positions provided under this 
account will decline from 43 to 9 in 1961, as the construction program 
draws to a close. 

An unobligated balance of $2,979,000 remains in the construction 
account as of December 31, 1959, including reserves. 

Now, do you suggest any change in that travel limitation? 

Colonel SHaw. No, sir. That is in the construction appropriation. 
That is just more or less an emergency fund for travel in connection 
with the construction work. 

Senator Macnuson. Who has to travel in this business? 

Colonel SHaw. Well, the officers in charge of the construction. 
They have to go out to the jobs in our—— 

Senator MaGcnuson. I thought he was there. 
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Colonel SHaw. We don’t keep an officer in charge at each job. 
The Paris office, for instance, has all the construction in the European 
theater north of Italy and there is an officer , aN engineer, an experi- 
enced construction officer, in the Paris office whose job is to see that 
the construction is properly carried out and he visits the jobs. 


PARIS OFFICE 


Senator MaGcnuson. How many people do you have in the Paris 
office? 

Colonel SHaw. Thirty-five are contemplated for 1961. 

Senator Magnuson. Thirty-five in Paris. Where are the ceme- 
teries in Paris? 

Colonel SHaw. They administer all the cemeteries in England, 
Belgium, Luxembourg— 

Senator Macnuson. I thought these people were right on the 
ground. * 

Colonel SHaw. Oh, no; no, sir. We have the office in Paris that 
has charge of all cemeteries in that theater. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I always thought the people that were 
in charge of cemeteries lived either there or they 

Colonel SHaw. The superintendents and—— 

Colonel Waker. The superintendents and assistants live right on 
the job. 

Senator Magnuson. What do these 35 people do in Paris? 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Colonel WaLker. They are fiscal people, supply, horticultural 
trained people who travel around. Instead of having an expert 
horticulturist at each cemetery, we have one that goes “around and 
visits the superintendents concerning horticultural matters. We have 
a structures engineer, a civilian in Paris. 

Senator MaGnuson. You had better put in the record what these 
people—who they are and what they get paid and what their duties 
are. I don’t think we need to have in the record those that are on 
the site because that is obvious. You must have people there. But 
the 35. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Data on employment of overseas offices of Commission 
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Job description 


Executive assistant. 

Chief, Purchasing and Contracting Branch. 

Chief, Finance and Accounting Branch. 

Chief, Personnel and Services Branch. 

Chief, Supply and Transportation Branch. 

Clerk. 

Chief, Horticulture 
Branch. 

Chief, Structures Branch. 

Chief, Utilities Branch. 

Inspector. 

Inspector-engineer. 

Accountant. 

Purchasing and contracting clerk. 

Chief, Drafting and Records Branch. 

Secretary. 

Budget and fiscal clerk. 

Building superintendent. 

Personnel clerk. 

Chief, Reproduction Branch. 

Payroll and statistical clerk. 

Secretary. 

Chief, Office Services Branch. 


and Landscaping 


| Payroll and travel voucher clerk. 


Payroll and accounts clerk. 
Stock records and shipping clerk. 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Chauffeur-mechanic. 

Mail clerk. 

Telephone operator. 


| Chauffeur. 


Charwoman. 


Executive assistant. 

Chief maintenance engineer. 
Accountant. 
Secretary-translator. 

Mail and records clerk. 
Chauffeur-messenger. 
Clerk-typist. 


Accounts clerk. 


| Purchasing clerk. 
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INSPECTION TRIPS 


Senator Macnuson. Now, what does the Commission do? Do 
they travel around and look at these monuments and cemeteries? 

Colonel WaLker. Normally, each year a committee is appointed 
by the Chairman of the Commission to make an inspection trip over 
there. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Usually, once a year, the Commission or a 
committee of the Commission makes the trip? 

Colonel WaLker. A committee of the Commission. 

Senator MaGnuson. Are their expenses included in your budget? 

Colonel WaLKer. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. They receive no salary, I understand. 

Colonel Waker. That is correct. No salary. 

Senator Macnuson. But they do approximately—I suppose they 
rotate the trips approximately a little bit, don’t they? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. They do. 

Senator Macnuson. That is, one year one group goes and another 
the next year for an inspection trip. And I suppose the 35 people 
in Paris know when they are coming. 

Colonel WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maaenuson. A long time ahead of time. 

Colonel Waker. Well, reasonably so. They know they are going 
to be over some time during that year. 

Senator Macnuson. Where else do you have people other than in 
Paris? 

ROME OFFICE 


Colonel WaLKeErR. We have people in the Paris office and we have 
also a Rome office, which supervises the two cemeteries in Italy and 
one in North Africa—in Tunisia. 

Senator MaGcnuson. How many people are in Rome? 

Colonel WALKER. Seven, total. 

Senator Maanuson. I would like a breakdown of that, too. 

Where else do you have an office? 


MANILA OFFICE 


Colonel Waker. We also have one officer in Manila who will be 
coming out this year. 

Senator MaGnuson. One man in Manila. 

Colonel WaLker. And we have one man in charge of construction 
in Honolulu. 

Senator MaGnuson. What are we constructing there? 

Colonel Watker. We are building a memorial in the National 
Memorial Cemetery. 

Senator MaGnuson. In the International—— 

Colonel Waker. In our own cemetery. The cemetery itself is 
administered by the Quartermaster General. 

Senator Maanuson. It is a war memorail. 

Colonel Waker. That is right, yes, to World War II. 

Senator Macnuson. I am quite familiar with that place. I 
condemned all the land for it when I was in the Navy. 

Colonel Waker. The Punchbowl. 

Senator Maenuson. Any further questions. 

Senator ALLort. Yes, sir, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Magnuson. Go right ahead. 
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AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTION 


Senator AuLotr. Mr. Chairman, I would like—this will just take a 
few minutes. I would like to have placed in the record a resolution 
by the American Legion, Post No. 90, of Holyoke, Colo. This was 
forwarded to me by Mr. Floyd B. Kelly, a member of that post, and it 
presents a very vane aspect of this situation—that is, members of 


the American Legion showing a great and vital concern in having the 
cost of these monuments cut down. 


Now, this has been—if this is to be shown in the record, then you 
don’t have to take my comments when I am reading parts of it. 

Senator Macnuson. We will put it in the record in full. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Federal Government in order to provide for adequate defense in 
the atomic age is burdened with the greatest peacetime expense in the history 
of the United States making it imperative that nonmilitary expenses be reduced 
to an absolute minimum; and 

Whereas it is the patriotic duty of every citizen and every organization, en- 
trusted with Federal funds in the performance of their duties, to be as economical 
as possible in the use of said funds; and 

hereas the American Battle Monuments Commission, appointed by the 
President, is given charge of the cemeteries where lay our war dead, the marking 
of graves and the planning, preparing estimates for and the erection of ‘‘suitable 
memorials’ to mark and commemorate the services of the American Armed 
Forces and in the discharge of their duties have contracted for and have had 
established at great expense very elaborate structures as memorials on the sites 
of the many cemeteries created by two World Wars, requesting and securing for 
the same many millions of dollars* since World War II, through the Federal 
Bureau of the Budget; and 

Whereas a greater number of our war dead, notably so of World War II, were 
returned to this country for burial than were interred in foreign soil making the 
establishment of elaborate and costly memorials in foreign lands unnecessary, 
extravagant, and unappreciated by the great majority of relatives and friends 
who survive the deceased and who live in the United States: and 

Whereas the display of great wealth as is shown in the elaborate and highly 
ornamented structures built and dedicated with great pomp and acclaim by the 
Commission are much more costly than our war allies can afford in the marking 
of cemeteries of their war dead, is belittling to our foreign friends and provides 
pointed evidence to propagandists that ‘‘Americans are imperialists’’ ; and 

Whereas our Federal Government’s obligation to war veterans never ends as 
long as veterans and their families are in need, and as their needs naturally 
increase when they reach the age of retirement, we feel it our patriotic duty to 
call attention to the apparent unwise use of Federal funds by the Commission, 
when eae funds may be much better employed in behalf of the living: Therefore, 
now be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion with deep appreciation of those who have 
died in the service of our country and with great respect and honor to their 
graves and with respect due the American Battle Monuments Commission for 
the splendid service it has performed in marking and caring for their graves and 
memorializing the fields of battle where our men of the Armed Forces fell in the 
gone wars and with esteem and profound respect for President Dwight D. 

isenhower and the position he holds and has held in relation to our people in 
the Armed Forces, hereby respectfully request the President to enjoin the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, as promptly as is convenient and by 
proper means, to cease making plans and estimates for memorials and works of 
art on the scale it has been accustomed to making in the past, to make sure the 
need is great before making a plan or estimate and to keep the expense of any 
memorial within a maximum expense of $100,000 and to establish not more than 
one structure in any cemetery nor add to or remodel any existing memorial and 


waa — cost of the World War II and Korean conflict memorialization project is approximately 
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to advise the Commission to exercise great diligence in eliminating expense and 
waste in the discharge of their duties. 
Read to and adopted by, on February 7, 1960. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 90, CoLorapo, 
P. FE. PLuMMER, Adjutant. 


COST OF MONUMENTS 


Senator Autorr. I can’t anticipate, Mr. Chairman, what particular 
items might have precipitated this resolution. I know a great many 
of these people in this post myself. I spent an afternoon meeting 
with them last fall and they are a very sincere, conscientious ima 

I would like to ask you how many of the monuments, exclusive of 
the work we have done on the cemeteries, have a cost in excess of 
$100,000? 

Colonel Waker. Pretty near all of them have. 

Senator ALLotr. Nearly all of them. What is the planned cost of 
the current projects, for instance, the Rome American Military Ceme- 
tery Memorial? What would the cost of the memorial in that be, of 
your various projects that you now have underway? Can you give 
me the current cost of the memorials as distinguished from the ceme- 
teries? 

Colonel SHaw. I can furnish that, sir. 

Colonel WaLKEr. We can furnish it to you, Senator. I wouldn’t 
want to give it to you off the cuff. 

Senator ALLorr. Can you tell me from the proposed new projects, 
you also have on page 5 of your statement—you say: 

From the beginning of its planning for the commemoration of the services of the 
American Armed Forces in World War II, the Commission has had in mind the 
many places in the Pacific Theater which were scenes of battles ranking with the 
most important in American history but which, because of their inaccessibility, 
are seen by few of our people. These include Bataan, Midway, Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Kwajalein, Saipan, 
and so forth and so on. 

You go on to say that the Commission feels strongly that these 
epic battles should be commemorated. It is contemplated in most 
cases the placement of heavy American granite monoliths, rough 
hewn, with carved inscriptions that would be permanent, require no 
maintenance and invite no vandalism. 

Well, now, I know this is bordering on sacrilege to even mention 
these matters. Certainly I would want to sacrifice personally to the 
nth degree to be assured that any soldier who was buried on any of 
these iain in the South Pacific, many of which I have been to myself, 
that the cemetery was properly cared for and created a place where 
we would want any of our close loved ones to lie. 

But this presents, I think, a challenge which is worth consideration, 
that the real significance of this whole purpose of the Battle Monu 
ments Commission is not solely in the grandeur of the size of the monu- 
ment that is erected, and personally I feel like commending these 
American Legion boys in Holyoke who have taken this matter into 
their own hands. 

Now, what would you say to this resolution, the resolve part of this 
resolution that I just read to you? 

Colonel Waker. Well, my only reaction to it is that as far as 
World War II program is concerned, it is a little bit late. I don’t 
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believe any projects we have in the planning stage, just as we spoke 
about these monolithic boulders, will exceed the $100,000, even the 
more elaborate ones that have been proposed for certain places like 
Okinawa and Guam. 

Senator Maanuson. Put in the record the monuments, the me- 
morials that we have overseas, the ones that are under construction, 
and the ones that are planned so we will have an outline. 

Colonel Waker. Our program is practically completed. 

Senator Magnuson. And the cost of each one. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


WORLD WAR II MEMORIALS COMPLETED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Name and location Cost 
Rhone Memorial, Draguignan, France__-_-_---------------------- . $368, 500 
Epinal Memorial, Epinal, France_ -__-__- Be ane ee ae oe aoe 775, 700 
Lorraine Memorial, St..Avold. Franeé. 2s: 5. -.2--..-......-.- aS. 753, 500 
Brittany Memorial, St. James, France___.-..-....-.-------- Sos bar 550, 600 
Normandy Memorial, St. Laurent, France_ -_- ----- SDE ace ce ale 1, 136, 500 
Cambridge Memorial, Cambridge, England_-_-_------- Pe ia eee 699, 200 
Henri-Chapelle Memorial, Henri-Chapelle, Belgium _--- : cet 716, 700 
Ardennes Memorial, Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium_--______-______- 745, 700 
Luxembourg Memorial, Hamm, Luxembourg_--------------------- 610, 400 
Netherlands Memorial, Margraten, Holland_____--_--------------- 714, 600 
Sicily-Rome Memorial, Nettuno, Italy -------_.------------ aes 621, 800 
Florence Memorial, Florence, Italy _---.....------------- ne as 600, 300 
North Africa Memorial, Carthage, Tunisia________--__--------- : 536, 100 
Manila Memorial, Manila, Philippines_--______...-_-_-__---- scuu~ Ly GIR, 800 
Hawaii Memorial, Honolulu, Hawaii_-___-_____------------ ...-. 2, 311, 000 


WORLD WAR II MEMORIALS PROJECTED 


Bataan Midway Guadalcanal 
Tarawa Kwajalein Saipan 

New Georgia Bougainville Port Moresby 
Finschhafen Hollandia Okinawa 
Cape Gloucester Manus Guam 

Peleliu Leyte Wake 

Iwo Jima Attu 


The above memorials to be boulder type, except Okinawa, Guam, and Wake, 
costing $30,000 each. Okinawa, Guam, and Wake to be somewhat larger, cost- 
ing $110,000 each. 


LARGER MEMORIALS 


Senator ALLoTrT. In other words, these four—New Georgia, Bougain- 
ville, Port Moresby, Finchhaven—these would only be the rough 
hewn granite and would not be any such huge things as would cost 
a great deal of money? 

Colonel Wauker. That is right. As you see there, 17 of them, and 
including acquisition, movement, and placement, $510,000. That in- 
cludes all shipping costs and placement. 

Senator At.totr. You have three larger memorials, $330,000. 
Where would they be? 

Colonel WaLKEr. Those are the ones that were intended for Oki- 
nawa, Guam, and perhaps Wake Island, which are much more visited 
by our own nationals than the other places. I don’t know whether 
the Senator realizes that we only have two memorial cemeteries for 
the Pacific area, one located at Fort McKinley in the Philippines and 
one located in Hawaii in the Punch Bowl at Honolulu. All remains 
from the Pacific area have been concentrated in those two cemeteries. 

Senator Macnuson. Now, the Korean—— 
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Colonel WaLKER. There are no isolated cemeteries left on Tarawa 
and New Britain. All of those have been moved into Manila. 

Senator MaGnuson. What about Korea? I recall the United 
Nations—— 

Colonel Watker. There is not a single American buried in Korea. 

Senator Macnuson. We have taken them all out now. But there 
is a U.N. cemetery. 

Colonel Waker. There is a Uz N. cemetery there that we have 
nothing to do with. 


SENDING OF PICTURES TO NEXT OF KIN 


Senator MaGcnuson. Let me ask one question. A couple of years 
ago, or last year, we put a little extra money in your budget. You 
were sending pictures of the cemetery to the next of kin. 

Colonel WaLKErR. Who requested it. 

Senator MaGcnuson. And then we had a little extra money to have 
an insert which showed a picture of the grave itself. Is that proceed- 
ing very well? 

Colonel Waker. That project is proceeding and I brought up, 
just on the chance you might be interested, a report that was made to 
me this morning on it. We have received a total of 8,604 requests 
and we have filled in one way or another over 7,000 of those. 

Senator MaGnuson. So you are keeping up to date on the requests. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. Some of the lithographs now are just 
being prepared because we had to wait until the progress and work 
on the cemetery had reached the point that a proper aerial photograph 
could be taken. 

Colonel SHaw. Just to remind the Senator, this year, in connection 
with that resolution, we are dedicating the last of the cemeteries and 
monuments of World War II. So they are practically finished now. 
So that resolution wouldn’t affect them. 

Colonel Waker. The only place it would have an effect is on this 
proposed program on which we asked an expression of opinion from 
the House Reneait North did—on that specific memorialization of 
battle areas. 

Senator ALLotr. What is being done on the Bataan thing which 
we discussed last year here? What is the status of that? 

Colonel Watkxrr. The Bataan-Corregidor affair? I do not know. 

Colonel SHaw. I don’t know. We don’t have a thing to do with 
that. 

Senator Macnuson. That is a separate commission, and I under- 
stand 

Senator ELLENDER. A separate commission. 

Senator Maanuson. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Macnuson. All right. Thank you very much. And you 
put all those in the record. 1 do think that the resolution the Senator 
from Colorado has presented here is worthy of calling to the attention 
of the Commission because it may be late but I think what they have 
in mind is what the Commission apparently is now thinking of, too, 
but it would be some support for them. 

Colonel SHaw. We are not proposing to do these memorials in the 
Pacific without the approval of the Congress. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you very much. 











SuBVERSIVE Activities ContTrRoL BoarpD 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY McCULLOUGH LEE, CHAIRMAN, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT K. THURBER, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, AND FRANK R. HUNTER, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL 


Letrer From AGENCY 


Senator Macnuson. The Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Mrs. Lee is here. 


We will put your letter in the record, along with a summary state- 
ment from your estimates, Mrs. Lee, and then you have a short 
statement. We will be glad to hear from you. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 


ScBVERSIVE AcTIVITIES CONTROL Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 

Hon. WarREN G. MaGNnuson, 

U.S. Senatc, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGNuson: | have just received your letter of March 30, 1960, 
regarding the general government matters appropriation bill for 1961, which 
has recently been passed by the House. 

In reply to your inquiry, there are no changes in the public interest that we would 
suggest. The $395,000 for our 1961 appropriation, as recommended and passed 
by the House, is the amount which was allowed to our Board by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I am enclosing herewith a written statement in support of our request for appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1961. I shall be happy to appear before your committee 
if you would like to have an oral statement in support of our position. 

Yours very truiy, 
Dorotuy McCutioucH LEE, Chairman 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


The following statement presents the essential facts with respect to this item of 
expenditure: 




















1959 past 1960 cur- 1961 | Increase or 
year rent year |budget ae decrease 

1. Number of permanent positions. ---...........----.-- 34 37 37 Bien ise 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent pentane bp aieeae uae 7 $315, 072 $4, 521 i] "$339, 716 a 805 
3. Regular pay above 52-week base_. a uiw Aieeagee 700 900 —S00 
4, Paps Saeee wane eee. 2 ong oa nooo Se Pte Ran ct masini 2,000 +2, 000 
Total cost of personal services on an annual basis - 315, 772 346, 321 342, 616 —3, 705 
I al a lea ae 26, 407 28, 221 28, 116 +105 

Loci s ses Si esh el Adi Bcd cieiesran mate Valais 
Net cost of personal services__-.............------- 289, 365 318, 100 | 314, 500 —3, 600 

i 








For justification covering 1961 estimates, see also ‘‘Workload for the Fiscal 
Year 1961,’’ pages 6 through 9. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


A total of $80,500 is requested for ‘‘Other obligations.’’ The following summary 
table indicates the breakdown by objects of expenditure and by fiscal years. 


Summary siatement, other obligations 


Object 1959 1960 196] 


actual allotted | requested 

02 Travel expenses $1, 260 $20, 000 $30, 000 
03 Transportation of things 13 300 300 
04 Communication services 3, 90K 4, 200 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 3, 427 | 4, 000 4, 200 
07 Other contractual services 3, 696 9, 000 15, 800 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 858 2, 600 2, 900 
09 Equipment. ‘ 1,053 1,000 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 18, 767 | 20, 700 21, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. - . ‘ 10 | 100 | 100 

Total 34, 984 | 61, 900 | 80, 500 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask your indulgence. | 
have been ill and I have only been back in the office a couple of weeks 
for just a few hours a day. I had a relapse from the flu. My voice is 
still a little bit on the weak side. So I will have to ask your indulgence. 

Senator MaGnuson. We are sorry to hear that. 


Mrs. Ler. Do you want me to read, Mr. Chairman, the prepared 
statement: 


Senator Maanuson. Well, you have a very short statement here. 
We will put it in the-record in full and you can comment on it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, our Board is a small inde- 
pendent agency, which acts in a quasi-judicial capacity in making determinations 
under certain laws aimed at Communist organizations, Determinations made by 
the Board are subject to review in the U.S. court of appeals and, upon grant of 
certiorari, by the Supreme Court. No determinations may be made by the Board 
without affording a full, public hearing with procedural and constitutional safe- 
guards which the courts have found to be ample. Attendance of witnesses and 
production of documents may be required from any place in the United States at 
a place of hearing anywhere in the United States, as fairness and convenience of 
the parties justify. 

Under the original Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, the Board, upon 
petition of the Attorney General, holds hearings and determines whether organi- 
zations are ‘‘Communist-action”’ or ‘“(Communist-front.”” Both types of Com- 
munist organizations are required to register and to file annual reports with the 
Attorney General. Certain legal consequences or sanctions are imposed upon 
both “action’”’ and “front’’ organizations and their officers and members. By 
amendment of the act contained in the Communist Control Act of 1954, an addi- 
tional classification is set up whereby the Board holds hearings and determines 
whether particular organizations are ‘‘Communist-infiltrated.’”’ One type is the 
Comm unist-infiltrated labor organization which, upon being so determined, is 
thereafter denied the rights, privileges, and benefits afforded labor organizations 
under the National Labor Relations Act. The act under which the Board func- 
tions further provides, upon application by organizations or individuals, for hear- 
ings and determinations by the Board whether organizations have ceased to be 
Communist organizations and should, therefore, be relieved of the burdens of the 
act. This latter stage has not as yet been reached. 

Two very lengthy proceedings are now pending before our Board. One con- 
cerns an organization called the American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, which is charged by the Attorney General with being a Communist-front 
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organization. The other case involves the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, a labor union charged with being Communist-infiltrated. The 
decision of the Board in the American Committee case will probable be reached 
before the end of this fiscal year. 

The proceedings in the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
will probably extend well into fiscal 1961, before hearings are completed and the 
fina] decision of the Board is entered. Fairly high expenditures for travel might 
be necessary in this case, if the evidence on behalf of the labor union is presented 
at its headquarters, which is located in Denver, Colo. Upon motion joined in 
by both parties, there has been an unavoidable suspension until April 18, of hear- 
ings in this case. This was because of a criminal trial in the Federal district 
court in Denver against a number of officials of this labor organization, in which 
counsel for both sides in the Board proceeding also are the attorneys in the district 
court trial. 

It has not been easy, Mr. Chairman, to estimate the Board’s appropriation 
needs for fiscal 1961. The effective date of the Board’s organic act is September 
23, 1950. The first court test of an order of the Board and of the constitutional 
validity of the act did not come until 1954 in the court of appeals and is still pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United States. The reasons are outlined in our 
printed budget estimate. This case, as you are now undoubtedly aware, involves 
the Board’s determination that the Communist Party of the United States meets 
the act’s definition of a Communist-action organization. Last February, on the 
5th to be exact, the Supreme Court granted the Communist Party’s petition to 
review the case and set argument for next October. A ruling affirming the deci- 
sions of the court of appeals which upheld the act and the Board’s order could 
result in a substantial increase in the Board’s workload in the latter part of 
fiscal 1961. 

Ten orders of the Board are now pending review in the court of appeals. The 
cases involved appear in the table on page 5 of our printed estimate and are the 
ones with the footnote reference No. 2. During fiscal 1961, these cases on appeal 
will probably be heard by the appellate court, with the necessary preparation 
and presentation of briefs and arguments constituting a sizable workload for the 
Board and its attorneys. The cases include orders against organizations where 
the Board found that while operating in such a manner as to conceal their true 
nature and purposes, the organizations are obtaining financial and other support 
from the public for Communist causes where the support would not have been 
given had the public realized the actual situation. 

Among the Board determinations presently on appeal there are also orders 
against organizations which claimed to have disbanded or ceased activities after 
our proceedings against them had commenced. These and all of the other cases 
which are pending before the court of appeals, and which will likely be defended 
during fiscal 1961, involve important questions on the intent, scope, and coverage 
of the act. As soon as the constitutionality of the act is finally settled and as 
precedents are built up on the application of the act, we feel that it will be possible 
to materially speed up future proceedings. 

Inasmuch as the Board acts in a quasi-judicial capacity, it has no investigatory 
powers, and, in fact, should not have, since it does not initiate cases itself. We 
have, of course, no way of knowing when or how many new cases will be brought 
by the Attorney General during fiscal 1961. We also have yo way of knowing 
whether the cases now pending in the court of appeals will be remanded to our 
Board for further proceedings during fiscal 1961. here is a real possibility that 
some will be because of the reasons mentioned in our printed estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the public and the Congress expect the 
Board to request funds sufficient for us to act with due dispatch when the Attorney 
General charges that any organization is active in this country as a Communist- 
front or a Communist-infiltrated labor organization or management group. We 
feel that our estimate of $395,000 for fiscal year 1961, which is the amount allowed 
us by the Bureau of the Budget and approved by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, is quite conservative. It is a minimum amount, under which the 
members of the Board will continue themselves to conduct hearings to the utmost 
extent possible; the same attorneys on our staff will continue to work on cases 
before the Board, as well as cases before the court of appeals; and, all of our few 
other employees will continue to perform multiple duties. 

I appreciate this opportunity of making this formal presentation to you and 
your committee, Mr. Chairman. 

DorotHy McCutiover Leg, Chairman. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Senator Magnuson. And also for the record, the biographical 
sketches of the members of the Board. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Francis A. Cherry is from the State of Arkansas. He received his law degree 
from the University of Arkansas in 1936, and was in the private practice unuil 
1943. He then became a district judge in Arkansas.. After serving in the Navv, 
he again returned to the bench in 1945 and served there continuously until 1953, 
when he was elected Governor of his State. He was appointed to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board on October 11, 1955, for a term to expire on March 4, 
1960. On February 18, 1960, he was nominated by the President for another 
5-year term—said nomination is now before the U.S. Senate. Governor Cherry 
is a Democrat. 

Thomas J. Donegan is from the State of New York. He received his bachelor 
of arts degree from Columbia College in 1929 and his law degree from Fordham 
University in 1931. He was admitted to the New York State bar in 1932. From 
1933 to 1946, he served with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He has also 
erved as special assistant to the Attorney General at various periods from 1947 
to 1957. He has practiced law in New York City. He was Chairman of the 
Personnel Security Advisory Committee at the Executive Office of the President 
at the time of his appointment to the Subversive Activities Control Board. Mr. 
Donegan is an Independent. 

James R. Duncan is from the State of Virginia. He received his law degree 
from Georgetown University in 1925. He practiced law in Virginia and Washing- 
ton, D.C., continuously until 1935. He became judge of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court in Alexandria, Va., in 1935 and served in that capacitv 
until 1945. Concurrently, he served as elective and senior iudge of the Civil 
and Police Court and continued in that office until May 29, 1956, when he began 
his first term on the Subversive Activities Control Board. He is now serving 
his second term, having been confirmed for it on August 26, 1959. Judge Duncan 
is a Democrat. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee is from the State of Oregon. She received her law 
degree from the Universitv of California in 1923. She was in the private practice 
for 20 years in Portland, Oreg., and during that time served 4 vears as a member 
of the Oregon House of Representatives and 11 years as a State senator. In 
1943, she became the public utility commissioner for Portland. In 1948, she was 
elected mayor of that citv for a 4-year term. In 1953, she was appointed by the 
President to the United States Board of Parole and resigned from that Board on 
September 4, 1956, to become a member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. On January 2, 1957, she was appointed Chairman of this Board. Mrs. 
Lee is a Republican. 

R. Lockwood Jones recently resigned and an appointment has not as yet been 
made to fill this vacancy. 

Bupcet EstiMaTE 


Mrs. Leg. I know that you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Ellender 
have been present when I presented the budget in other years. 
Senator Allott, I don’t think you were. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, for the purposes of the record, last year 
you had $380,000 and this year you ask for $395,000, and the House 
gave you that amount which is an increase over last year’s budget 
of $15,000. 

Mrs. Lenz. Yes, sir. May I say a word about the history of last 
vear’s budget? The Bureau of the Budget gave us $400,000. When 
I went before the House committee, one of the cases in which we 
had expected to have large travel expenditures had been dismissed 
by the Attorney General at his reauest. So I reauested—I told the 
House committee of that fact, and I told them that I thought because 
of this fact, we could get along with $20,000 less. So on my reauest 
they changed it to $380,000, and it came to the Senate in that form. 
And that was the reason. 
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Unless you want me to tell you the type of work we do, the hour 
being as late as it is, I won’t go into that. Would you like that, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Macnuson. No. That will be in your statement. We 
will put that in the record. 

Now, there was some discussion last year regarding the activities 
of the Board, not in any way critical of what you were doing, but it 
appeared that there wasn’t anything to do down there. 

Mrs. Ler. Well, that isn’t entirely correct. Let me say this, Mr. 


Chairman. This budget is for fiscal 1961 that we are considering 
today. 


Senator MAGNuSON. Yes. 
CASE AGAINST COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mrs. Lez. Now, the thing that has somewhat held our Board back, 
has been two remands on the main case against the Communist Party 
of the United States. The first remand was a number of years ago 
by the Supreme Court and the reason wasn’t on the main points of 
the case, but after the case had left the Board the Communist Party 
made uncontested charges that there were three witnesses in the case, 
one of them being Mr. Matusow, that you probably will remember, 
that were perjurers, and the Supreme Court said that they did not 
want to go into the case until all testimony in connection with these 
three witnesses was either eliminated or the Board had opened it up 
for determination of the charges of perjury. 

Well, it came back to us. This was before my time on the Board. 
The Board chose to eliminate the testimony of those three people 
and to reevaluate the case and it then went again to the circuit court 
of appeals. In the meantime, the Supreme Court had passed a 
decision which popularly has become known as the Jencks case, and 
the principle of the Jencks case was that information in FBI reports, 
that prior to that time had been considered confidential and had not 
been given to the defendant’s counsel, had to be given to the de- 
fendant’s counsel if it was relevant to the testimony that the witness 
had given on the stand. 

The circuit court of appeals—the Jencks case was a criminal case, | 
might say—the circuit court of appeals determined, while our case 
was on its way back to the Supreme Court and was still in the circuit 
court of appeals, that it felt the principle of the Jencks case should 
apply to our Board. So they remanded the case to us so that we 
would make available to counsel for the Communist Party of the 
United States, various relevant FBI reports, and we held new hearings 
and those reports were made available. That took quite some time. 
And then the Board reevaluated the case, and it went back to the 
circuit court. 

Now, the act, on its constitutionality, and the Board’s findings on 
the sufficiency of the evidence to prove the Government’s case, has 
been twice upheld by the circuit court of appeals. The case is now in 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court has set a date this October to hear the case 
argued, and probably shortly thereafter, it will issue an opinion on the 
case on the main issues. That will be in fiscal 1961. 
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So it appears that the logjam that we have been suffering from, 
because of the necessities of these legal intricacies, will not be with us 
during most of fiscal 1961. 


TOTAL CASES 


Senator Macnuson. Well, how many cases have you got down 
there now? 

Mrs. Ler. You mean right today? 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mrs. Ler. We have two cases, Your Honor. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Two cases. 


MINE-MILL CASE 


Mrs. Ler. We have two cases and one will run way into 1961. It 
a very long and intricate case. That is the Mine-Mill case. The 
Government hasn’t concluded their case yet. Part of the testimony 
is being taken this morning by Governor Cherry, one of our Board 
members. I don’t know for sure but it may take another month, or 
possibly 6 weeks for the Government to complete its testimony. 
Then it will be time for the respondents to put on their case. 

There have been some 5,000 pages of transcript in the Government’s 
case already. If the respondent’s s case is as long, it will be a very long 
case and will certainly run all through 1961. 

These cases before us are quite involved and they are very lengthy 
proceedings. 

Senator MaGnuson. I understand that. But why did you have to 
spend $380,000 last year when you weren’t doing anything? I am 
not criticizing why you couldn’t do anything. That happened. But 
you weren’t—what do all the people do down there? 

Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we don’t spend the money—when we 
are somewhat stymied because of the intricacies —— 

Senator Magnuson. What do you do, just sit? 

Mrs. Ler. We turn back the money to the Treasury. 

Senator MaGnuson. Have you turned back any? 

Mrs. Len. We have turned back over $50,000 for each of the last 
3 years because of this—— 

Senator MaGnuson. That still leaves you $300,000 plus. What 
do you do? 

Mrs. Lee. Well, in this past fiscal year we have concluded six cases. 

Mr. Hunter. Six cases. 

Senator Maanuson. Referred to you by the Attorney General? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes. We have tried and concluded six cases. And 
some of it necessitated travel; some of them were rather long and 
involved, and these remands that have come back are very involved. 
I mean, they take weeks and weeks and months and months. They 
are not simple cases such as some that the ICC might have. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we all understand as lawyers they 
are not simple cases, but what do all these people do down there? 
You get the case back and review it. There may be thousands of 
pages of testimony. But what do all the people underneath you do? 
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TOTAL STAFF 


Mrs. Ler. We don’t keep a large staff. 

Senator Macnuson. What is the total staff right now? 

Mrs. Ler. Right today I think we have maybe 26 people 
correct? 

Mr. TuursBer. It is 25, including 5 Board members and 1 assistant 
to each. 

Mrs. Ler. But we have to keep some staff—we are about to hire 
one counsel shortly because the three lawyers we have left have been 
getting no vacations; they are working day and night. 

Senator MaGnuson. That is only three. What do the rest of them 
do? 

Mrs. Ler. Well, they have secretaries and typists and you have 
your Board members. We have a personnel director. We have a 
budget director. 

Senator Macnuson. A personnel director for 25 people? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, Senator. We have to have a personnel director. 
The personnel director is just a grade 12. Otherwise—— 

Senator MaGcnuson. What in the world would a personnel director 
be doing for a whole year with only 25 people? 

Mrs. Ler. The personnel director keeps very busy, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not an expert in personnel matters; that is something I don’t 
know much about. Neither do I know much about the intricacies of 
budgets and accounting procedures. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does he act as your paymaster? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, Senator, our: budget director—his fiscal clerk acts 
as paymaster. 

Senator ELLENDER. The personnel director—tell me all the things 
she does. 

Mrs. Leg. She is a very busy person. 





is that 


DUTIES OF PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


Mr. THurser. I think the reason you need a personnel director 
even in a small agency is because of the complexity of the regulations 
which are issued by the Civil Service Commission and the reports 
which are required to be filed, including retirement and other ap- 
plicable benefits. No exception is made a a small agency, that they 
don’t need to set up these various programs and records; a training 
program, a recruiting program, or other types of programs. 

And the personnel director in the smaller agency is required to study 
all these regulations and to file all the reports that a larger agency 
would be required to file. 

Mrs. Leg. That is the problem. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, if we had a personnel director for every 
25 people in the Government, that would be the biggest employment 
in the whole Goverment. 

And a budget director for 25 people. He ought to have about 1 
day’s work. 

Mr. Tuurser. I can tell you in detail what the budget director 


does because I happen to be the budget director. Should I outline 
it, sir? 
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Senator MaGnuson. No, but I would think when you are stymied 
as you are—and that is not your fault down there—there was some 
responsibility in this agency, but when you haven’t these things to do 
that you would close up some of the shops and wait until you got the 
cases back. But you just keep them going. 

Mrs. Ler. No, we haven’t, Mr. Chairman. If you look back into 
what this Board costs, say, 5 years ago, it had a very much bigger 
staff 5 and 6 years ago. The act was passed in 1950. 

Senator MaGnuson. I know when the act was passed, and I have 
known all the members of the Board. Some of them didn’t have too 
much to do, not through any fault of their own. 

Mrs. Ler. Well, they had a great many cases to try, and in various 
parts of the country. I havea feeling they were pretty busy, although 
I wasn’t on this Board at that time. 

Senator Maanuson. Well, I suppose the Board members can kee 
busy reading a lot of testimony and doing a lot of legal research outk 
and things of that kind, but I don’t know what all these employees do 
down there. 

Mr. TuurBer. Mr. Chairman, may I insert one point? 

Senator Maenuson. Yes, go right ahead. 





REDUCTION IN TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuurser. I have been on the job 3 years. When I came there 
were 37 employees. Wenowhave25. This isa33-percent reduction. 
Practically everybody down there has multiple assignments. In other 
words, they have more than one job to perform. The staff assistant— 
my own job, in addition to payrolls, in addition to budgets, I represent 
the agency on many interagency committees, and that is another 
problem which is brought up by the way the regulations are issued 
requiring representation and participation by small as well as large 
agencies. 

Senator Magnuson. Why would this Board have to be represented 
on interagency committees? You are merely there to do some work 
for the Attorney General, what he suggests you do. 

Mr. TuursBer. I don’t know, sir, Dut as an example the General 
Accounting Office has requested us to participate in this interagency 
financial management improvement program, and we have developed 
a manual and we operate our agency under a manual approved by the 


GAO. 

That is just one example, sir. 

Now, perhaps the smaller agencies could be exempted from some of 
the rules and regulations which are promulgated to guide the larger 
agencies, but—— 


Mrs. Lez. If they could be, I think we could do that, but they are 
not. 
Senator MaGnuson. You are only responsible for making a recom- 
mendation to the Attorney General on such cases as he presents to you. 

Mrs. Ler. No, that is not quite correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MaGnuson. Who else are you responsible to? 

Mrs. Leg. We are not responsible to the Attorney General. We 
are really an arm of the Congress. We are operating under criteria 
set down by the Congress. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes, but you have nothing to do unless the 
Attorney General submits a case to you. 
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Mrs. Lez. The Attorney General is our source of workload, that 
is right, but we try cases under the act. The act was set up so that 
the Board would act objectively and impartially and the Attorney 
General is one of the litigants before us and the organization he has 
cited is the other. And we are not there—— 

Senator Macnuson. You can’t initiate any cases. 

Mrs. Ler. No. We can’t initiate any cases. That is correct. 
But we are not there representing the Attorney General. We are 
there in an impartial position. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, for next year you have got two cases so 
far as you know. That is all you have got. 

Mrs. Ler. You mean for fiscal 1961? 

Senator Maanuson. For fiscal 1961. 

Mrs. Leg. No, I don’t think that is correct, Mr. Chairman, because 
the Supreme Court’s argument will be in October and presumably 
their opinion will be in November. 

Now, the Justice Department has indicated in their recent testi- 
mony before the House Appropriations Committee that they have 10 
new cases to send to us in 1961. 

Senator Macnuson. What are they? Can you put them in the 
record? 

Mrs. Ler. They don’t tell us in advance of filing them—I mean, 
we are not an arm of the Justice Department, Mr. Chairman. We 
are an impartial tribunal. 

Senator Maanuson. If they said they had 10 cases to present to 
you, won’t they tell you what they are? 

Mrs. Ler. Not until they file them. 

Senator Magnuson. But they just use the number 10. 

Mrs. Ler. Well, that was their indication to the House Committee. 
We now have 10 cases on appeal in the circuit courts. You see, in 
every case heard by our Board, the losing side may appeal it to the 
circuit courts. We have 10 cases on appeal. If they file all the 10 
cases, with this one big case, the Mine-Mill case carrying through all 
of 1961, which it probably will do, and we have the 10 cases on appeal, 
and if the appellant judges decide to take up all those cases next year, 
we couldn’t get by on this budget. 

We would have to assume that maybe some of these things won’t 
quite materialize. It wouldn’t be sufficient if all those things hap- 
pened. 

LENGTHY TESTIMONY 


Senator Maanuson. Well, I have read some of the transcripts or am 
quite familiar with some of the evidence you people take down there, 
and I just have the general impression that it is too long, too lengthy, 
too repetitious, too much detail. I think you could get to the point 
much quicker. 

If you and I—you are a good lawyer. If you and I were in court 
with all this testimony, about half of it wouldn’t even be in there. 

Mrs. Lex. Well, may I say this, Mr. Chairman. Most of our 
cases are taken up on appeal. So the entire record is gone through 
by the appellate courts and possibly some of them by the Supreme 
Sourt. 

Now, the courts examine the cases that come from our Board very 
carefully. I would say we have been very meticulous in our handling 
of the rules of evidence. Our counsel is here. Maybe you would like 
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to ask him more about the legal details, but it isn’t just like trying a 
lawsuit that concerns a contract or tort case. Those things are rela- 
tively simple. And they are relatively simple on appeal. 

These cases are most intricate. I was in the active practice of the 
law and did mostly trial work for 20 years. I did trial work because 
I liked it. I have never seen anything as complicated as these cases, 
Mr. Chairman. But in these things—there is a certain amount of 
pioneering in interpretations of this act. You can’t be quite sure 
how the court is going to interpret a certain section of the act, and 
you don’t know until the court speaks. 

If you have time, I would like our general counsel to say a word 
about it because he has been through all the intricacies of our legal 
problems and they are rather deep. Do you have objection? 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, anyway, as I understand it, you feel 
that come November, when this other case is handed down, you will 
have enough to keep you busy down there? 

Mrs. Ler. Well, that should break the whole logjam; yes. 

Senator Maenuson. And you will be marking quite a bit of time 
between now and November, won’t you? 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN 


Mrs. Ler. Well, we have to evaluate and conclude the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born. That is the very 
long case. 

Senator MaGcnuson. That is pending now. 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The trial examiner—the Board 
hasn’t decided this case as yet, but the trial examiner found it to be 
a front. 

Senator Macnuson. That is pending now. 

Mrs. Ler. Yes. That is pending now. 

Senator Macnuson. Do you have a trial examiner that takes all 
this evidence, or do the members themselves? 

Mrs. Lez. Our members do it themselves. We have tried to econ- 
omize in any way we could. 

Of course, if the volume gets too great we would have to have trial 
examiners. Once we did have a trial examiner because there was just 
too much work for the members to do. 

Senator MaGnuson. I would think if the Attorney General sends 
you 10 cases, you would be busy next year. 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and then there are the cases on 
appeal. 

Senator Macnuson. But you have now pending two. 

Mrs. Lez. Yes, but thit is mostly fiscal 1960, thus budget is for 
fiscal 1961. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I understand that. And I understand you 
also can’t determine how many cases the Attorney General is going 
to send you. 

Mrs. Ler. We can only guess about that on the basis of the 
Attorney General’s estimate to the Appropriations Committee, and 
his estimate to them was 10 cases, and he should know better than 
we. That was his internal security—his assistant for internal security. 
Mr. Hoover, Director of the FBI, stated that ““‘We now have 160 
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known or suspected Communist front and Communist-infiltrated 
organizations under investigation.”” This appears at page 356 of the 
hearings before the House Committee on appropriations for the 
Department of Justice. 

Now, obviously they plan to bring 10 next year. There is a prob- 
lem of producing their evidence, and I understand sometimes that is a 
problem in this type of case. 

Senator MaGnuson. Allright. Any questions? 

Mrs. Ler. But I couldn’t speak for them until they bring the cases. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Senator ALLoTtrt. How many administrative personnel do you have 
altogether? 

Mrs. Ler. Administrative personnel? 

Senator, by that do you mean—— 
aes Autott. Like this gentleman here and the Personnel officer, 
an 

Mrs. Ler. We have an executive secretary who acts as our clerk—— 

Senator ALLotr. Would you just enumerate them and have them 
e in the record together with their grades and salaries and their 
duties? 

Mrs. Lez. I think they are all in the budget estimate. 

Mr. THurBER. We can give a breakdown between administrative 
costs and others, but the actual employees— 

Senator Magnuson. What they do. Break them down. 

Mrs. Lez. We have a chart. 

Senator ALLort. It isn’t a part of your statement. I have gone 
through your statement. 

Mrs. Ler. You mean this mimeographed statement? No, Senator. 
A great deal of it is]in the estimates that are filed with you. 

Mr. THurBeER. Actually only three people are assigned to adminis- 
trative work. The rest of them 

Senator AtLotr. Will you give me those three quickly and their 
grades and duties? You are budget officer. 

Mr. THuRBER. Payroll, fiscal. 

Senator ALtLotr. What is your grade? 

Mr. THURBER. 13. 

Senator ALttorr. And what is the personnel officer’s work? 

Mr. Tuurser. I think we have discussed that position. She is a 
grade 12 

Senator ALtorr. And the other is information officer. 

Mrs. Ler. That is unfilled and has been for 2 years. It is just in 
the chart because some day we might need such a person. 

Mr. THurBer. The other one is a grade 7 budget and fiscal clerk 
who handles the payroll, and I would like to state at this point that 
we serve the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review in a similar 
capacity on all their fiscal and payroll activities without reimburse- 
ment, and have been doing it for a number of years. 

Mrs. Ler. They are a small board in our same building with, I 
think, four paid staff members and possibly their Board members are 
on a per diem, I don’t know. But we do some of their budget work, 
and all their payroll and fiscal work. But their—— 
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Senator At.orr. I have your fiscal and budget estimates before 
me, and except for the information officer 

Mrs. Lee. There isn’t one. 

Senator Auuiorr. I know it. If you will just give mea chance to 
finish, I think we can conclude this quickly. 

On page 15 of your statement, except for the information officer, 
the make-up of your organization is as it is shown there: 

Mr. THuRBER. Yes, sir. The chart represents our 1961 maximum. 

Mrs. Lue. It is entirely legal work, Senator. It is all charged to 
the adjudication of cases which is our only job. We are just a tri- 
bunal, really. We have no other type of program. We just hear 
cases and we hear very complicated cases, and they must be pre- 
pared very carefully and they must be tried very carefully. 

I want to say that the attorneys who represent the organizations 
that are cited by the Attorney General are exceedingly competent. 
They are experts. And, of course, I think the Government and our 
Board are experts too. But what I mean is that it is not a summary 
type of proceeding whatsoever. Itis an exceedingly complicated thing. 

As I said, I tried cases for 20 years, but this was something that 
I couldn’t dream would be this complicated. But it is. In fact, it 
took me the first year to comprehend fully all the facets to this type 
of legal work. 

Senator Macnuson. Allright. Thank you, Mrs. Lee. I appreciate 
it. And we will put all those other things in the record in full. 

Mrs. Ler. I would like to be sure I know, Mr. Chairman, what 
additional information you want. 

Senator MAGNUSON. We want a breakdown. of the personnel, which 
we have here, which we will put in the record—— 

Mrs. Ler. You have that in the estimate, and I will submit it for 
this record. 

Senator ALLorr. That is sufficient. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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PROSPECTIVE WORKLOAD 


Senator MaGcnuson. And if you can, I would like a further state- 
ment on, if the Attorney General would tell you—say the Appropria- 
tions Committee would like to have it—maybe he wouldn’t want to 
mention the organizations, but some supporting statement that you 
are going to be getting approximately, as far as you know, about 
10 more cases. 

Mrs. Ler. That is his testimony before the House committee, and 
I don’t think we are at liberty to go beyond that. I just don’t know. 

Senator MaGnuson. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Ler. You see, when those cases come before us, we have two 
litigants before us and we must be in an impartial situation under the 
statute, and we must remain that way. We must decide whether he 
proved his case. 

Senator MaGnuson. All right. Thank you very much. 


eee. cee 


FoREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PEARL CARTER PACE, CHAIRMAN, AC- 
COMPANIED BY: ANDREW T. McGUIRE, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
AND JULIUS M. KLEIZO, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


BupGet EsTIMATE 


Senator Magnuson. All right. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, Mrs. Pace. 


For the record, your appropriation in 1960 was $408,000. Your 
budget estimate this year is $260,000, and the House allowed $260,000, 
which is a reduction over last year of $148,000. 

You have a statement which we will put in the record in full, along 
with your letter, and if you have any further comments to make on it, 
we would be glad to hear from you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


FoREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION, 
OF THE UNITED SratTEs, 


Washington, D.C., April 1, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MaGNnuson, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Maanuson: This will acknowledge your letter of March 30, 


1960, relative to the General Government matters appropriation bill for 1961 
which passed the House on March 28. 

Please be advised that insofar as the bill pertains to the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission no changes in its provisions are required. With respect to the 
need for a hearing, may I say that I shall be delighted to appear before your 
subcommittee in charge of General Government matters to deliver a brief state- 
ment and to make myself available for questioning by you and your colleagues. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. STanLEY D. Pace, Chairman. 
ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Summary of estimates, fiscal year 1961 




















Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
eS — —_ — — — —_ ————— 
Salaries and expenses, FCSC: | 
Direct obligations: 
SND SII SOS, Sasa ockneknw susan tues $503, 653 $358, 000 | $200, 000 
Review of claims programs. -.-........-.-.----------- 100, 000 50, 000 60, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: W orld War II claims__-__-.__- 91, 800 50, 000 40, 000 
Total nee be sees SAG ek ea ack acee 695, 453 "458, 000 300, 000 
IE og meen cannacgven i xancuans ; . eet 702, 300 458, 000 300, 000 
fe eae ae a eae ee eee ee 3, 414, 955 89, 000 61, 000 
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Salaries and expenses—Statement relating appropriation estimate to current 














appropriation 
1959 appropriation - ei EE SE 
1960 budget estimate______-_- 5 Oe See it 2S Ja ids cece: Tee 
Total new obligational authority for fiscal year 1960_-_______-_-- ..-. 458, 000 
Deductions: . 
Completion Public Law 285_...._..._--------------- $100, 000 
Decrease World War II liquidation. _____________--_-- 10, 000 
Decrease Czech claims activity_......-..-.---+------ 58, 000 
168, 000 
pemeee 2 OE ‘ a As pea etd 290, 000 
Additions: Increase review of claims programs activity -------------- 10, 000 
Total estimate for fiscal year 1961_______________------- __. 300, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Activities | 1960 {Deductions Additions 196: 
aoteeninnntteet - wend ome as 
1. International claims. ‘ ; $358, 000 PO OD 8 Fiction’ -= 000 
2. World War claims-_. - ; : 50, 000 10, 000 |. .-- : , 000 
3. Review of claims programs | PD Be cp encpnens $10, 000 | 60, 000 
Total 


il iat 458, 000 | 168, 000 | 10, 000 300, 000 
| 


STATEMENT OF PEARL CARTER Pace (Mrs. STANLEY D.), CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN 
C.LaImMs SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you in support of this year’s budgetary request for $300,000. 
This request is $158,000 less than the fiscal year 1960 appropriation of $458,000. 

The reduction in amount is due, in part, to the fact that four of the five claims 
programs under title III of the International Claims Settlement Act, the Soviet, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian programs, were completed in fiscal year 
1960, in fact on August 9, 1959—thus again meeting our deadline, as set by 
Congress, for completion. 

The fifth program, the Italian, under title III, will be completed as of May 31, 
1960. It was not completed as of August 9, 1959, as were the other four, due to 
the fact that section 304 of the act was amended by Public Law 85-604, opening 
the door to claimants who had become American citizens prior to date of passage 
of Public Law 285, 84th Congress, in addition to those who were citizens at the 
time of the loss. 

Final decisions have been made on all claims under this Italian claims section 
and have been sent to claimants with the exception of one decision which will be 
issued before the final date of May 31, 1960. 

Our principal function now is under title IV, that is the settlement of claims of 
American nationals against the Government of Czechoslovakia due to losses 
resulting from nationalization of American-owned property by that Government 
after it became communized, and the failure of that Government to provide 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensation for such takings. 

This is a 4-year program which we had hoped to finish in a shorter period, but 
as we have gone into the processing or déveloping of claims, we find that they pose 
more difficult or technical legal problems than claims in any of the other programs 
previously before this Commission. 

We have received 3,989 claims in asserted amounts of $364 million, an excess of 
almost 2,000 claims more than we had expected to be filed. Of course, if the 
pattern is the same as in the other programs, the asserted amount is full of water 
and awards are not expected to exceed $100 to $150 million. However, only 
final determination will prove or disprove this estimate. There is a fund of 
$9 million against which our awards will be applied. We are about halfway 
through the program with a statutory terminal date of August 8, 1962. 

As our former Chairman stated before you in February 1959 in support of his 
1960 budgetary request—and I quote—‘‘The $258,000 estimate for the Czech por- 
tion will barely cover operations during the first year. If filings are substantially 
in excess of our expectations, we may be hard put to it during the second year of 
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this program to complete the work within the monetary limits stated in the act. 
The total e request of $458,000 will support an average of 46 man-years.”’ 
Close quote. must tell you today that filings have been double what we expected 
and as a result I am deeply concerned that we will be hard put to complete as much 
of our program as had been scheduled. You will note also, from the material 
before you, that we are engaged in certain liquidation functions in relation to 
programs already completed. In all, during the past 10 years, the Commission 
and its predecessors have processed well in excess of 600,000 claims and provided 
for the disbursal of roughly $300 million. Only $10 million of this total represents 
taxpayers dollars, and this sum was provided to compensate our troops who were 
detained as prisoners of war in Korea. All of the remainder was derived in one 
manner or another from the foreign governments responsible for the wrongful acts. 

Moreover, we are concerned in other areas of claims for which, as yet, no provi- 
sion has been made. For instance, an item that looms large on the horizon is 
the broad World War II property damage proposal which, in the form of H.R. 
2485, passed the House on March 1 of this year. Also there are several other 
proposals before Congress, which, if enacted, could decidely affect the complexion 
of the Commission. 

The State Department has been actively engaged in the negotiation of a 
lump-sum settlement of nationalization claims against the Government of Poland. 
If successful, and there appears to be such probability, this program will come 
under our jurisdiction, as provided by law. 

In either event, we will greatly need all the personnel projected for retention 
to use as key people on the new programs. They are able and experienced and 
their equivalent could not be readily found, if at all. As I indicated earlier, our 
staff now numbers 46 persons. The request before you, if granted, will provide 
for an average of only 29 persons for fiscal year 1961—absent the fruition of one or 
more of the potential programs to which I just alluded. 

I reiterate, if we are to complete the present program on time, as has been our 
record, we will need every man and penny called for in our request. Moreover, 
any reduction would make the phasing in of new programs difficult and expensive. 

It is hoped that the budget can be approved as requested. 

Again, let me thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Maanuson. I think the activities of the Commission 
always pose the question when are you going to get finished up. 

Mrs. Pace. That is a question, sir. The present law under which 
we are working at this time has a finality date of August 1962. I 
think it will take that time, Mr. Senator. But I would like to say 
if—I wonder if this would be all right with you. If I would read the 
statement, and then if it isn’t clear, ask me any questions. 

Senator Maanuson. All right. It is a very short statement. 

Mrs. Pace. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you in support of this year’s budgetary 
request for $300,000. This request is $158,000 less than the fiscal 
year 1960 appropriation of $458,000. 

The reduction in amount is due, in part, to the fact that four of 
the five claims programs under title III of the International Claims 
Settlement Act, the Soviet, Rumanian, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
programs, were completed in fiscal year 1960, in fact on August 9, 
1959—thus again meeting our deadline, as set by Congress, for 
completion. 

The fifth program, the Italian, under title III, will be completed as 
of May 31, 1960. It was not completed as of August 9, 1959, as were 
the other four, due to the fact that section 304 of the act was amended 
by Public Law 85-604, opening the door to claimants who had become 
American citizens prior to date of passage of Public Law 285, 84th 
Congress, in addition to those who were citizens at the time of the loss. 
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Final decisions have been made on all claims under this Italian 
claims section and have been sent to claimants with the exception of 
one decision which will be issued before the final date of May 31, 1960. 


CLAIMS AGAINST CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Our principal function now is under title IV, that is the settlement 
of claims of American nationals against the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia due to losses resulting from nationalization of American owned 
property by that Government after it became communized, and the 
failure of that Government to provide prompt, adequate and effective 
compensation for such takings. 

This is a 4-year program which we had hoped to finish in a shorter 
period, but as we have gone into the processing or developing of 
claims, we find that they pose more difficult or technical legal problems 
than claims in any of the other programs previously before this 
Commission. 


TOTAL CLAIMS 


We have received 3,989 claims in asserted amounts of $364 million, 
an excess of almost 2,000 claims more than we had expected to be 
filed. Of course, if the pattern is the same as in the other programs, 
the asserted amount is full of water and awards are not expected to 
exceed $100 to $150 million. However, only final determination will 
prove or disprove this estimate. There is a fund of $9 million against 
which our awards will be applied. We are about halfway through 
the program with a statutory terminal date of August 8, 1962. 

Senator Magnuson. Mrs. Pace, by the $9 million, you mean that 
is the Czechoslovaki? 

Mrs. Pace. The payments of funds realized from the sale of the 
steel mill which has been deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

As our former chairman stated before you in February 1959 in 
support of his 1960 budgetary request—and I quote— 

The $258,000 estimate for the Czech portion will barely cover operations during 
the first year. If filings are substantially in excess of our expectations, we may be 
hard put to it during the second year of this program to complete the work within 
the monetary limits stated in the act. The total budget request of $458,000 will 
support an average of 46 man-years. 

I must tell you today that filings have been double what we ex- 
pected and as a result I am deeply concerned that we will be hard 
put to complete as much of our program as has been scheduled for 
the year 1960. You will note also, from the material before you, 
that we are engaged in certain liquidation functions in relation to pro- 
grams already completed. In all, during the past 10 years, the Com- 
mission and its predecessors have processed well in excess of 600,000 
claims and provided for the disbursal of roughly $300 million. Only 
$10 million of this total represents taxpayers dollars, and this sum was 
provided to compensate our troops who were detained as prisoners of 
war in Korea. All of the remainder was derived in one manner or 
another from the foreign governments responsible for the wrongful acts. 

Moreover, we are concerned in other areas of claims for which, as yet, 
no provision has been made. 


Senator Macnuson. Let me ask this: The Philippine claims, that 
is a separate Commission. 
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Mrs. Pace. The Philippine War Damage Commission did have 
jurisdic tion over the claims under the Rehabilitation Act. And then 
this Commission and its predecessor, the Old War Claims Commission, 
did have many claims, several thousands, for the same type of work. 

Senator Maanuson. All right. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Pacer. For instance, an item that looms large on the horizon 
is the broad World War II property damage proposal which, in the 
form of H.R. 2485, passed the House on March 1 of this year. Also 
there are several other proposals before Congress, which, if enacted, 
could decidedly affect the complexion of the Commission. This ‘in 
part, Mr. Senator, is in answer to your questions. 

The State Department has been actively engaged in the negotiation 
of a lump-sum settlement of nationalization claims against the Govern- 
ment of Poland. If successful, and there appears to be such probabil- 
ity, this program will come under our jurisdiction, as provided by law. 

In either event, we will greatly need all the personnel projected 
for retention to use as key people on the new programs. They are 
able and experienced and their equivalent could not be readily found, 
if at all. As I indicated earlier, our staff now numbers 46 persons. 
The request before you, if granted, will provide for an average of only 
29 persons for fiscal year 1961—absent the fruition of one or more of 
the potential programs to which I just alluded. 

I reiterate, if we are to complete the present program on time, as 
has been our record, we will need every man and penny called for in 
our request. Moreover, any reduction would make the phasing in of 
new programs difficult and expensive. 

It is hoped that the budget can be approved as requested. 

Again, fet me thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Macnuson. Any questions by the members of the com- 
mittee: 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Pace. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 1 p.m., Monday, May 16, 1960, the subcommittee 
recessed, subject to call of the chairman.) 








GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1114, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Gordon Allott presiding. 

Present: Senator Allott. 

Also present: Senator Ervin. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


STATEMENT OF FRANK BANE, CHAIRMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM COLMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE COMMIS- 


SION AND MR. LEONARD R. LIEF, OF THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator ALLorr. The meeting will come to order. 

This is the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Frank Bane, Chairman. This is a new Commission, authorized in 
the last session by Public Law 86-380, approved September 24, 1959. 

Fifty thousand dollars was provided for starting the organization in 
the supplemental items attached to the mutual security bill last year. 

We understand that the 1961 budget for this Commission is being 
sent directy to the Senate, in the amount of $175,000, and we request 
your justification of this item at this time, since we are closing the 
hearings on the general government matters appropriation bill. 

Your amendment and justifications will be placed in the record. 

(The justification follows :) 


Proposed amendment— Advisory commission on intergovernmental relations 


Budget Heading Original Revised Increase 
page estimate estimate 


115 | Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act of Sept. 
24, 1959 (73 Stat. 703-706), $175,000___.......-....-- 0 $175, 000 $175, 000 


This proposed appropriation is to provide for the expenses of the Commission 
during fiscal year 1961. The Commission had not been fully organized nor had a 
program been developed at the time the budget was transmitted to the Congress. 
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BupGetr ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961, ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1960 Appropriation $50, 000 
Change _..--- +125, 000 
1961 estimate 175, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations was established 
by Public Law 86-380 on September 24, 1959, and an appropriation of $50,000 
was provided for 1960. 

The Commission is composed of 26 members—3 public, 3 executive branch, 
3 Senators, 3 Representatives, 4 Governors, 3 State legislators, 4 mayors, and 3 
county officers. The President designates the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
from among the members. 

The purpose of the Commission as set forth in the statute is to 

(1) Bring together representatives of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for the consideration of the common problems; 

(2) Provide a forum for discussing the administration and coordination 
of Federal grant and other programs requiring intergovernmental coopera- 
tion; 

(3) Give critical attention to the conditions and controls involved in the 
administration of Federal grant programs; 

(4) Make available technical assistance to the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government in the review of proposed legislation to 
determine its overall effect on the Federal system; 

(5) Encourage discussion and study at an early stage of emerging public 
problems that are likely to require intergovernmental cooperation; 

(6) Recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the most 
desirable allocation of governmental functions, responsibilities, and revenues 
among the several levels of Government; and 

(7) Recommend methods of coordinating and simplifying tax laws and 
administrative practices to achieve a more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the levels of Government and to reduce the burden of 
compliance for taxpayers. 

An executive director is appointed and subject to removal by the Commission 
other staff is to be appointed. by the Chairman subject to rules and regulations 
adopted by the Commission—without regard to civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 and without regard to political affiliation. Staff of the 
Commission are considered to be Federal employees for purposes of civil service 
retirement, life insurance, annual and sick leave, and travel. 

The Commission is a permanent organization, representing the public and all 
levels of Government, established to increase the effectiveness of the American 
system of Federal Government. As a permanent bipartisan body with its broad 
and representative base, the Commission will examine areas of governmental 
responsibility and the major problems that arise in the division and sharing of this 
responsibility. It will give reflective, cooperative guidance to all levels of govern- 
ment in the important task of defining these responsibilities and coordinating 
actions within our constitutional framework. 

The Commission will be equally concerned with the problems of the Federal, 
State, county, and municipal governments as they relate to each other. It will 
be truly intergovernmental. The public interest is paramount as the Commission 
undertakes its work. This may be stated simply: to increase the effectiveness of 
the Federal system in this country. 

The Commission will work closely with governmental bureaus, associations of 
public officials, and private research organizations already involved in the prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations. A major share of the Commission’s studies 
will be done by them. The Commission will endeavor to guide and stimulate 
these groups to assure that the total resources, public and private, will be most 
effectively employed to the solution of problems. 

The Commission has tentatively established the following areas in which it will 
begin to work: 

(1) It will act as a major center or clearinghouse for information on inter- 
governmental relations and problems. 

(2) It will seek to identify the important emerging problems which, in the 
years, are likely to require action at more than one level of Government. 
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(3) It will examine present intergovernmental programs, both grant-in-aid 
and all others, for purposes of defining and improving the respective responsi- 
bilities and functions of the several levels of Government. 

(4) It will examine Federal programs which have important financial and 
administrative impacts on State and local affairs to assure that these programs 
do not aggravate the problems of State and local governments. 

(5) It will study intergovernmental financial relationships which are 
crucial to the effective operation of this Federal system of government. 


The clearinghouse function 


As one of its first tasks the Commission will constitute itself a central clearing- 
house for information on the many complex aspects of intergovernmental relations. 
As part of this general purpose it will act as a coordinating center for the further 
study of intergovernmental problems. 

In this connection the Commission does not envisage itself as a repository 
for all the enormous amounts of information relating to intergovernmental re- 
lations. It will begin a selective collection of the more important studies of 
States, counties, afd municipal governments, by acting as a central reference 
point, directing inquiries to the appropriate source. This is an information 
service which is one needed. 

Among the first tasks of the Commission, to be undertaken as quickly as 
possible will be (1) to assemble important information sources on the more 
crucial intergovernmental problems, (2) to identify the major sources of informa- 
tion in order to serve as a convenient reference point, and (3) to prepare, or have 
prepared, monographs summarizing presently available but relatively inaccessible 
data in Federal agencies and other sources which will help other levels of Govern- 
ment to help themselves in the solution of their financial, administrative, and other 
problems. The basis for this clearing and informational service will be laid 
during the Commission’s first year. This service will expand as experience 
demonstrates its value. 


Intergovernmental financial problems 


Financial problems are basic to intergovernmental relations. In the face of 
growing demands for public services and the expansion of governmental activities, 
revenue sources will be under great pressure. he Commission will place a major 
emphasis on tax sources, expenditure patterns, State, county, and municipal 
financial capacity, and the impact of Federal grants on State and local finances. 

The first step, to be taken immediately, will be to organize the existing data 
on State, county, and municipal finances and to make these data readily available 
to States artd localities. Particular attention will be given to the local property 
tax which provides over 80 percent of local taxes. As soon as possible the Com- 
mission will undertake studies as to possible means of strengthening this important 
source of local revenue. 


Federal-State-local relations 


In accordanee with its statute, the Commission will examine problems of 
relationships among National, State, and local governments with a view to de- 
veloping information and recommendations felt to be helpful in improving and 
strengthening these relationships. The Commission does not intend to limit 
its work to those relationships involving the Féderal Government. Relation- 
ships among State and local governments are an equally important aspect of the 
functioning of the Federal system and where the Commission, through its mem- 
bership drawn from all levels of Government, feels that it has constructive sug- 
gestions to make to State and local governments, it will not hesitate to do so. 


Metropolitan areas 


The rapid growth of metropolitan areas in this country is resulting in increasing 
complexity of relationships among local units of government and in many cases 
among States, because some of the large urban centers are interstate in character. 
In many cases it has been necessary to create completely new units of govern- 
ment—apart from the traditional county, city special district form—to cope with 
particular problems. Furthermore, the National Government is being drawn 
more and more into direct relationship with the large municipalities and their 
environs. Consequently, the Commission will devote a significant share of its 
work to the emerging intergovernmental problems of the metropolitan areas. 
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Other problems 


From the multitude of problems existing in intergovernmental relations, the 
Commission will endeavor to identify those (a) which are deemed important and 
urgent and (6) toward which the Commission believes it can make a significant 
contribution. Studies and analyses will be conducted, drawing wherever possible 
from information and research already available or undertaken by public agencies 
and private groups. 

Reports and recommendations will be submitted to the Commission for con- 
sideration, following which the Commission will make its views known, either 
through published reports or in proposals submitted to the level or branch of 
government concerned. 


JUSTIFICATION BY OBJECT CLASS 
O01 Personal services 


The Commission intends to operate with a very small number of permanent 
positions, drawing on outside organizations, groups, and individuals wherever 
possible for information and expert opinion. The Commission from time to time 
will bring in individuals on a temporary, consultant basis for the undertaking of 
special analyses. Furthermore, as described below, the Commission will have a 
number of those studies performed under contract by outside organizations. 

The permanent positions contemplated are set forth on the following page. 

Section 6(d) of the statute provides: 

‘Subject to such rules and regulations as may be adopted by the Commission, 
the Chairman, without regard to the civil service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1949, and without reference to political affiliation, shall have the power 

‘(1) to appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove such other personnel 
as he deems necessary, 

‘(2) to procure temporary and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is here by section 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a) but at rates not to exceed $50 a day for individuals.”’ 

Except ‘for senior research positions, the Commission will probably follow 
regular civil service classification and compensation schedules. 


Staffing plan 
Executive Director - eae mead aa . $20, 000 
Administrative assistant-secretary (GS-11). Sica oR ta sae eects 7, 280 
Secretary to Executive Director (GS-8) __...._..._...________-- sie dn 
Research associate (taxation and public finance) ____--___-_-_- <0, .20,:000 
a tay a” ag wa aa a a 4, 493 
Research associate (gov ernmental structure and relationships) ee 
Reference clerk (GS-6) --____-_--- Pili eke eon re i ceelagnas, © 4, 493 
Secretary (GS-6) ___- ah tal 4, 493 
Research associate (metropolitan areas) ; sacha 16, 000 
Secretary (GS-6) ___- acta 7 ye 4, 493 
Research analyst (GS-13) eae Sik. 4 petlels st. on oe! Seti 9, 901 
Clerk-typist (GS-5) _-..........------ Ste ola sen oye 
Bs 8 ener tse, cae etl) ule goii_soa. 112,088 
Deduct lapse ---- - - - - oie Sn aiid led cians haces dsc book Stes 4,142 
, | en re Bidet, ukindhstls deibsn ots’ tie : dol - 108, 850 
Total permanent positions: 12. 
Positions other than permanent: 
Commission members - _-- , . 7, 750 
200 consultant man-days at average of $40 per day P 8, 000 
Other personal services: Regular pay above 52-week base______- 2 400 
rn emen Genwene oe a eee 288 Po so VEE 125, 000 


In addition to the Chairman, six members of the Commission are entitled to 
claim $50 per day for each day they are engaged in Commission duties. It is 
estimated that the Commission will hold five meetings during fiscal year 1961. 
Therefore, $1,500 will be required to reimburse Commission members other than 
the Chairman. During the first year it is estimated that it will be necessary for 
the Chairman to devote approximately half time to the work of the Commission; 
$6,250 is estimated for this purpose. Thus, a total of $7,750 will be required in 
fiscal year 1961 for compensation of Commission members. 
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During fiscal year 1961 the Commission will be engaged in a number of special- 
purpose studies for which temporary consultants will be utilized. Temporary 
consultants will also be used for specialized advice to the Commission and its 
staff—services of this type to cover only a few days. Because of the wide range 
of problems on which the Commission will be’securing information, the estimate 
of $8,000 for 200 consultant man-days at an average rate of $40 per day is believed 
to be very much on the conservative side. 


02 Travel 


An amount of $24,500 is estimated as necessary to meet the travel costs of the 
Commission and the staff during fiscal year 1961. It is estimated that the Com- 
mission will hold five meetings during the year. Taking into account the fact 
that for all meetings held in Washington, no travel expenses will be necessary for 
the Chairman and the three representatives of the executive branch and similarly, 
with respect to representatives of the Senate and House during periods in which 
the Congress is in session, an amount of $9,500 is estimated as needed for Com- 
mission meetings. 

An amount of $15,000 is estimated to cover travel expenses of the Chairman, 
Executive Director, and permanent staff of the Commission as well as travel 
expenses of consultants brought in for temporary service by the Commission. 


03 Transportation of things 


A total of $500 is requested for the shipment of materials needed in connection 
with Commission meetings and conferences held with State and local officials at 
various points in the country. 


04 Communication services 


An amount of $3,500 for this object class will provide $3,000 for telephone, 
telegraph, and teletype services and $500 for postage costs. 


05 Rents and utility services 


It is estimated that $500 will be required for space and utilities in connection 


with special meetings and conferences with State and local officials at locations 
outside of Washington. 


06 Printing and reproduction 


An amount of $3,000 is requested for printing and reproduction work to be 
performed for the Commission. This includes such items as research and analyti- 
cal reports of the Commission, penalty labels, letterhead stationery, copies of 
public laws and bills, copies of studies completed by nongovernmental groups, 
reprints, and other items of printing. 

0? Other contractual services 

It is estimated that $9,200 will be required under this object class during fiscal 
year 1961. 

As indicated earlier, the Commission does not plan to rely entirely upon its 
permanent staff for the conduct of special studies and analyses required for the 
discharge of its statutory responsibilities. From time to time the Commission 
intends to enter into arrangements with nongovernmental groups for the conduct 
of special studies in intergovernmental relations. Wherever possible, the Com- 
mission will endeavor to stimulate the conduct of such research and studies through 
the use of private funds. On occasion the Commission will wish to enter into 
limited financial support of such undertakings. This financial contribution will 
be through cost-sharing research contracts; $5,000 is estimated as an absolute 
minimum requirement for this purpose for fiscal year 1961. 

An amount of $3,000 will be necessary to reimburse the General Services 
Administration for personnel, payrolling, accounting, and other administrative 
services required by the Commission. ecause of its relatively small size, it is 
more economical to obtain these staff services from the General Services Adminis- 
tration than to employ additional staff for this purpose. 

An amount of $1,200 is estimated as required for miscellaneous purposes under 
this object class during fiscal year 1961, including $400 for employee insurance 
and $700 for employee health benefits. 


08 Supplies and materials 
An amount of $1,500 is requested for supplies and materials including $1,100 
for books, periodicals, pamphlets, reports, and other publications—all of a technical 


nature required as the basis for the information clearinghouse activity and $400 
for office supplies and materials. 
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11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


An amount of $7,000 is estimated as necessary for this object class in order to 
provide the Government’s contribution for employee retirement and the health 
benefits fund. 


15 Taxes and assessments 
An amount of $300 provides for employer’s FICA costs. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


For expenses necessary for the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, including services at not to exceed $50 a day as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and rental of office space in the 
District of Columbia, $175,000 (Public Law 86-380; Mutual Secruity Appropria- 
tion Act, 1960). 


Appropriated 1960. : ; $50, 000 
Estimate 1961 : : ; 175, 000 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Intergovernmental relations : $48, 500 $175, 000 

2. Relation of cost to obligations 
Undelivered orders brought forward. —1, 500 
Undelivered orders carried forward___._- ; foe 1, 500 | 1, 500 
Total obligations soe , | 50, 000 175, 000 
Financing: Appropriations (new obligational authority) 50, 000 175, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 


7 12 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions oh . 1 2 
Average number of all employees 3 2 13 
Number of employees at end of year 7 12 
Average GS grade and salary 7.2 $5,221 | 7.6 $5, 624 
Average salary of ungraded positions _. . oe ; 18, 000 17, 000 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions : | $13, 700 | $108, 850 
Positions other than permanent a . - 5, 000 15, 750 
Other personal services ead 400 
Total personal services ica Sateoks -| 18, 700 125, 000 
OD TOWNE... <ccnsens ‘ naieinal dain oi 8, 000 24, 500 
03 Transportation al 500 
04 Communications 1,300 | 3, 500 
05 Rents and utilities 7 -| , | 500 
06 Printing and reproduction __-_- ‘ srereppnel ; 1, 100 | 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 500 | 6, 200 
Services performed by other agencies___- | ‘ 3, 000 3, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 3 J sii | 1,000 | 1, 500 
09 Equipment ; re 14, 500 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- Y S 800 7, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments | 100 | > 300 


Total obligations sad ; 1 abba 50, 000 | 175, 000 
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Detail of personal services 


| | 
Number} Total Number Total Number! Total 
salary | salary | salary 


means eS ee = | | 


|  1959actual |  1960estimate | — 1961 estimate 
| 


Grades and ranges: | | 
Special positions at rates equal to or 


in excess of $9,890: | 








Executive director --____--__---- Sian ngikoct oa aod eek 1| $20, 000 | 1| $20,000 
Research associate. _.__.....-_-.|_-.---.-- ae 1 16, 000 3 | 48, 000 
GS-13. $9,890 to $11,090: Research | 
ee eee cc 1 | 9, 901 
cS a gk Re ea eee oe : 1 |} 7, 280 1 | 7, 280 
Che 7 IN go ee cedan ts us gcse te abouue e l 5, 637 1 5, 637 
GS-6. $4,490 to $5,390 Siecle, i ARE alice et 2| 8,986 4] 17.972 
GS-5. $4,040 to $4, 940. haartacasaee sciatic eis Mice mmhecae 1 4, 202 | 1 4, 202 
Total permanent____.-__- Be aoesel esau Sees 7| 62,105 | 12|} 112,992 
RN oo i an ccd etal oaentcnae sn dianekes | 5.5 | 48,405 4 | 4, 142 
Net permanent. ...........-...-...- icin Saas <5 tty 1.5] 13,700 | 11.6 | 108,850 
Positions other than permanent: In- | | 
termittent employment. ge econ ae acall ; 5, 000 | | 15,750 
Other personal services: Regular pay | | | 
above 52-week base - | | 400 
01 Personal services : = : a : UN eee 18, 700 125, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator ALuotr. Mr. Bane, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bane. Senator, we have a brief statement which, if I may, | 
will read, and then Mr. William Colman and Mr. Lief will answer any 
questions you may wish to ask with respect to the budget estimate. 

My name is Frank Bane, and I am appearing as Chairman of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, which was 
established by Public Law 380 of the 86th Congress and approved by 
the President on September 24, 1959. The Congress established the 
Commission as a permanent organization representing the public and 
all legels of government for the basic purpose of studying and recom- 
mending measures to increase the effectiveness of the American system 
of Federal Government. The specific charges given to the Commis- 
sion in the statute are as follows: 


SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS 


1. Bring together representatives of the Federal, State, and local 
governments for the consideration of the common problems; 

2. Provide a forum for discussing the administration and coordina- 
tion of Federal grant and other programs requiring intergovernmental 
cooperation ; 

3. Give critical attention to the conditions and controls involved 
in the administration of Federal grant programs; 

4. Make available technical assistance to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government in the review of proposed 
legislation to determine its overall effect on the Federal system; 

5. Encourage discussion and study at an early stage of emerging 
public problems that are likely to require intergovernmental coopera- 
tion; 

6. Recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the 
most desirable allocation of governmental functions, responsibilities, 
and revenues among the several levels of government; and 
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7. Recommend methods of coordinating and simplifying tax laws 
and administrative practices to achieve a more orderly and less com- 
petitive fiscal relationship between the levels of government and to 
reduce the burden of compliance for taxpayers. 


PERSONNEL 


The Commission is composed of 26 members, three representing the 
public; three members of the Senate; three members of the House of 
Representatives; three from the executive branch of the Federal 
Government; four Governors, three State legislators; four mayors, 
and three county officials. A list of the members of the Commission 
follows: 


List oF MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Frank Bane (Chairman), private citizen, District of Columbia. 
James Kerr Pollock (Vice Chairman), private citizen, Michigan. 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hal Bridenbaugh, State senator, Nebraska. 
John Burton, private citizen, New York. 
Anthony Celebrezze, mayor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gordon §. Clinton, mayor, Seattle, Wash. 
Edward Connor, county official, Detroit, Mich. 
Leslie Cutler, Mrs., State senator, Needham, Mass. 
Clair Donnenwirth, county official, Portola, Calif. 
Florence P. Dwyer, Mrs., Member of the House of Representatives. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Member of the Senate. 
Arthur 8. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Lawrence H. Fountain, Member of the House of Representatives 
Ernest F. Hollings, Governor, Columbia, S.C. 
Don Hummel, mayor, Tucson, Ariz. 
Edwin Michaelian, county official, White Plains, N.Y 
Wilbur D. Mills, Member of the House of Representatives. 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor. 
Karl E. Mundt, Member of the Senate. 
Edmund 8. Muskie, Member of the Senate. 
John W. Noble, State senator, Missouri. 
Norris Poulson, mayor, Los Angeles, Calif 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor, Hartford, Conn. 
Robert E. Smylie, Governor, Boise, Idaho. 
William G. Stratton, Governor, Springfield, Ill 
The Commission held its third meeting yesterday, May 25, at which time we 
selected the specific subjects to which we will devote our initial attention. Our 
attention will be devoted to three major areas—namely, taxation and revenues, 
the emerging intergovernmental problems of the large metropolitan areas, and 
finally and more broadly, the general structure and organizations of State and 


local governments, their relationships with one another and with the National 
Government. 


EMERGING INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Senator AtLorr. May I interrupt you there? 

In the second item you mentioned the emerging intergovernmental 
problems. Are you referring primarily to the problems which arise 
between the original city and the surburban area as it develops into 
one metropolitan area? 

Mr. Bane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Attotr. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bane. As explained in the budget estimates before you, we 
plan on establishing a very small permanent staff for the Commission. 
We hope to obtain a great deal of our needed information and staff 
work from associations of Government officials, universities, research 
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institutes and other nongovernmental! organizations at minimal or no 
cost to the Commission. 

Also, depending upon the particular topics involved, we would plan 
on bringing i in temporarily on a per diem basis, experts or consultants 
to prepare specific technical papers which might be required. We 
plan on a permanent staff of three senior professional positions in 
addition to the executive director; these would be people with out- 
standing experience and reputation in the field of intergovernmental 
relations. These three positions would cover the three general areas 
of study which I mentioned earlier. 

For reasons of economy, we are obtaining administrative support 
and housekeeping services—personnel, accounting, et cetera—on a 
reimbursable basis from the General Services Administration, rather 
than establishing a staff for this purpose. 

Since we are still in the process of organizing and laying out our 
work, our estimates of some items of expenditure are nec essarily rather 
general; however, I can assure you that it is the Commission’s inten- 
tion to proceed in the most economical fashion possible, both now and 
in the future. 


PERMANENT PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Senator Attotr. Mr. Bane, you originally asked in the 1960 
estimate for a total permanent personnel of seven. You have now 
raised that to 12. I guess we had better read these in. 

In addition to yourself, there would be three research associates, 
GS-13; one research analyst; one GS-11, one GS-8; four GS-6’s, and 
one GS-5. 

What is the basis for the enlargement from the 1960 estimate. 

Mr. Bane. Senator, I am Chairman of the Commission. Mr. 
Colman is executive director, so it is in addition to the Executive 
Director. 

If you will, please, 1 will ask Mr. Colman to answer the question. 

Senator ALtnotr. Mr. Colman. 

Mr. Cotman. Senator, the first appropriation for 1960 was, of 
course, because of the lateness in the year in establishing the Commis- 
sion, more or less.in the nature of a be inning or stopgap appropria- 
tion. The staffing plan that is set forth in the estimates before you 
represent our belief as to the minimum staff required to carry on the 
Commission’s work, having got started. 

That accounts, sir, for the increase from 1960 to 1961, because the 
Commission was only organized in December of 1959. 

Senator ALLotr. So that represents about 6 months’ operation in 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. Cotman. Yes, sir, but not full operation, Senator, because even 
after the Commission was organized, it took some time to even begin 
the very initial phases of planning the work. For example, I have 
been on the job only since April 1. So in terms of funds, it would not 
represent half of the year’s needs for a fully going operation. 


PERMANENT PERSONNEL COSTS 


Senator AutLorr. I notice that your permanent costs of personnel 
pamoee from $62,000 the first year to $112,992 this year, with some 


apses, the net permanent $108,850, or a total of $125,000; is that 
correct? 
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Mr. Cotman. Yes. 

Senator Attorr. And I am sure the chairman of this subcommittee, 
as I am, is very much concerned with the uninhibited growth of these 
various ‘commissions that we have. 

Now, in addition to what the chairman has suggested here, what is 
the occasion for even as large a staff as this if you expect to have, as 
the chairman suggests, most of the staff work done by associations, 
from Government officials, universities, research institutes, and other 
governmental organizations, if they are going to do most of this work, 
what is the occasion for even as large a staff as this? 


SPECIFIC SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


Mr. Cotman. Sir, the permanent staff set forth here is what looks 
to us to be the minimum to give even the most general kind of coverage 
to the very wide range of problems which are alluded to in general 
terms in the authorizing statute. And it might be helpful if I read 
at this point, or listed the specific subjects of study which the Com- 
mission at this third meeting yesterday voted to undertake. 

Senator Autuotr. All right. 

Mr. Cotman. These, | think, sir, would be illustrative of the 
complexity and difficulty of many of these problems which we are 
charged with studying and making recommendations on. 


IMPROVEMENT OF REAL PROPERTY TAX 


The first item is the structure and potential improvement of the real 
property tax. That is a subject which the Commission believes to 
be of great importance, particularly in State and local relations, and 
in the revenue resources of local governments. This will be a long- 
range study and will be one of those undertaken by an outside group 
at no cost to the Commission. 

Senator ALLorr. Are you not duplicating here an area that has 
been studied by almost innumerable—Mr. Bane, you ought to know 
this—by almost innumerable State organizations and private organi- 
zations of one sort or another? 

I expect there have been many million dollars already expended in 
the study of this subject. 

Mr. Bane. Yes; there have been many, many State studies, all, 
however, unrelated, each dealing in its own area, of course, and if 
there is anything that has changed specifically and definitely to a 
great extent since the Second World War, it is what we are doing 
with the property tax. 

Practically every State, and particularly every large expanding, 
exploding municipality, is enormously concerned about what they 
can and should do with the property tax insofar as revenue for support 
of local services is concerned. This is the major tax question, I think, 
confronting certainly the State and localities in the country. 

Senator Atuorr. All right. Proceed, Mr. Colman. 


ESTATE AND INHERITANCE TAXES 


Mr. Cotman. The second item, Senator, is a study of possible 
revision of the credit arrangements between the Federal Government 
and the State regarding estate and inheritance taxes. Most of the 
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information will be supplied by the State governments and the U.S. 
Treasury Department. However, the analysis of the material and 
the preparation of the report for the Commission’s consideration will 
be done by the Commission staff, and specifically by the position 
concerned in the staffing pattern with taxation and revenues. 

Mr. Bane. May I comment just a minute on that, ‘Senator? 

Back in 1926 a major study was made of the inheritance and death 
taxes, and a plan was worked out, a Federal-State cooperative plan, 
whereby they would establish general standards. Prior to that time 
people shopped around the country for a place to die. 

Senator AtLorr. They still do. 

Mr. Bane. Yes. And the arrangement worked out at that time 
was a plan whereby the State got 80 percent of the net return and the 
National Government got 20 percent. That was in 1926. Since 
then the act has been amended and amended and amended, until at. 
the present time the National Government gets more than 85 percent 
and the States get less than 15 percent. 

So when the Joint Federal-State Action Committee was formed 
several years ago—the Cabinet and Governors’ committee—the first 
thing we began to look into was a proposition whereby perhaps we 
could get what the States thought was a more equitable division of that 
revenue. Asa matter of fact, we suggested, for the purposes of that 
discussion, a plan where the States would get at least 50-50 in that 
area, and the joint committee started a study of that whole area, 
which is very complex—I used to think it was simple. 

This project being undertaken by the Commission is a continuation 
of the study left over from the joint committee. And we hope to 
finish this by the first of August. 


COOPERATIVE TAX ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Cotman. The next item, Senator, is a study of various further 
possibilities in cooperative tax administration between different levels 
of government, between the Federal Government and the States and 
between the State governments and the local tax administrators. 
This again will be a staff study. The Treasury Department and the 
Federation of Tax Administrators and many others will be concerned 
and will provide much information. But the development of possible 
recommendations for consideration of the Commission will be done by 
the staff. 


IMPROVED MEASURES OF FISCAL CAPACITY 


Another item under the taxation and revenue category which the 
Commission felt we should go into is one that we will undertake only if 
we can get financing and sponsorship by an outside group; that is the 
development of improved measures of fiscal capacity and tax effort. 
This is a very much needed study in the field of economics and public 
finance, because many of the grants-in-aid which are proposed are 
based on various indexes of tax effort and various measures of fiscal 
capacity. And the measures which have been used so far have not 
been satisfactory to anyone, but for lack of better measures, there has 
been general reliance on State per capita income as a measure of fiscal 
capacity, and taxes in relation to income, as a measure of tax effort. 

It is believed by a great many people that more sound measures 
than those can be developed, and this will be the nature of such a long- 
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range study. But this would be carried on outside the Commission, 
although the general outline for it and counseling in regard to it 
would be provided by the position labeled in the staffing plan as the 
research associate for taxation and revenue. 


EMPHASIS ON TAXES AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Bane. As we go along through this, Senator, you will notice 
that there is heavy emphasis on the tax and fiscal problems involved. 
And one of the reasons for that is that on the Commission we have 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, which in turn is recognition of the fact 
that the question of finance and taxes is the major question involved 
in all interstate, intergovernmental relations today 

Prior to the First World War, the question of Federal-State relations 
was largely a legal question. Since the First World War and the be 
ginning of these large grant programs, beginning first with the agri- 
cultural program, and then expanding rapidly, this has become very 
largely a fiscal problem, a financial problem, simply and solely a 
problem of money. 


STATE RESTRICTIONS ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Cotman. The next subject, Senator, which the members of the 
Commission were unanimous in pointing to as a very basic and high 
priority problem in the whole field of intergovernmental relations is a 
study of State constitutional and statutory restrictions upon local 
units of government. And it is believed by many that the existence 
of many of these restrictions constitute a stifling influence on local 
units of government in the country and perhaps encourage on occasion 
the tendency of local units of government, municipalities and such, to 
run to the Federal Government when they find themselves restric ted 
in terms of tax levies and in terms of organization, consolidation, and 
soon. These restrictions often hamper the discharge of governmental 
functions at the local level, and tend to complicate relations between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

This will be a sizable study, conducted by a member of the staff, 
drawing of course upon information already available. But there has 
not been as yet any detailed study of this question directed toward the 
outcome of producing some possible practical recommendations which 
can be directed to the States regarding the removal, or amelioration, 
or modification of these restrictions. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Another subject indicated by the Commission for study by the 
staff—and here quite a bit has been done already, but there will be 
need to put together information already available and to prepare 
alternate recommendations for consideration by the Commission—is 
the question of intergovernmental responsibilities and relationships 
with respect to education beyond high school. This would include 
identification of some of the emerging problems and what the roles 
and relationships between the levels of government are and might be 
regarding the meeting of the large financial demands associated with 
education beyond the high school. 
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Mr. Bane. I might comment there, if I may, Senator. As you 
know so much better than I, many bills are pending in Congress with 
respect to this specific subject, and if there is one item that will prob- 
ably be at the top of the agenda in all State legislatures when they 
meet next January, it is, what are they going to do about this enormous 
expansion as of now, and much greater expansion in the next 10 years, 
with respect to higher education. 

Mr. Corman. Finally, Senator—and I am skipping two or three 
items here which are more short term in nature—another major item 
selected by the Commission for study is the relationships and re- 
sponsibilities of different levels of government with respect to mass 
transportation facilities and services in large metropolitan areas. 

This is a problem which has been growing increasingly acute in the 
large metropolitan areas, wartieubinty those that cross State lines. 
And it was felt by the Commission that this was a subject which we 
should explore and develop some alternative recommendations on 
regarding what new or changed responsibilities should be assumed by 
the different levels of government. 

Now, we emphasized to the Commission yesterday that our staff 
and our funds were limited. We emphasized the same desires to 
them that we have emphasized to you this morning regarding holding 
our permanent staff to a minimum. And we told the Commission, 
with reference to a number of other problems which members of the 
Commission desired to be undertaken, that we could not do these 


at the present time, that we would set those ahead for reaching at 
some future time. 


CONTROLS AND REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


Among these items set on the shelf, so to neers were the very 
complicated and controversial questions as to the extent of Federal 
controls and requirements associated with Federal grants-in-aid. 
These include the review of State plans, the extent of judicial review 
of the Federal administrative decisions regarding particular grants- 
in-aid in particular States, and the exploration of the possibility of 
greater uniformity and consistency among Federal agencies with 
respect to the detailed requirements for review of State plans and the 
like which are placed on the States by the Federal Government. 

Senator ALLorr. Let me ask you a question. 

Just how are you going about your job? 

Mr. Cotman. We will go about it in this way, Senator. We will 
collect information on these items which I have mentioned which the 
Commission wants to study 





NUMBER OF ITEMS ON PROGRAM 


Senator ALLorr. And you have altogether how many items? 

Mr. Cotman. About 10 or 11 for our initial work program, so to 
speak. We will collect the information already existing, and we will 
obtain whatever additional information seems to be needed, and we 
will prepare for the consideration of the Commission draft reports, 
including recommendations—recommendations which might be ad- 
dressed to the Congress, to the President, or the Governors’ con- 
ference, or to the cities or counties, whatever the case might be—alter- 
nate recommendations with pro and con argumentation associated 
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with each one. After the Commission deliberates and decides the 
position which it wishes to take with respect to any particular issue, 
we will then polish up the report, develop it further in some cases in 
terms of suggested draft legialation designed to accomplish the recom- 
mendation which the Commission wishes to make, or proposals to the 
States or local units of government for either legislative or adminis- 
trative action of one kind or another. I believe, Senator, we will not 
content ourselves with actually transmitting these recommendations, 
but to work with the people concerned, endeavoring to secure adoption 
and agreement on the recommendations submitted. 

We believe that through this process, the Commission can make a 
tangible contribution to improving the distribution of functions and 
responsibilities among the levels of government in the United States. 

Mr. Bane. And of course that is the major reason for the composi- 
tion of the Commission, including the representatives of the Senate 
and the House, of the executive branch of the Federal Government, 
and the State governors and legislators, and representatives of the 
cities and the counties. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Atutorr. The one thing that occurs to me—I was noticing 
your staffing particularly—one thing that occurs to me, with the out- 
line of the broad powers you have, and the broad areas of purpose in 
the act, and with the specific duties and the specific projects that you 
have outlined, it occurs to me that you have already bitten off a chunk 
that ought to reasonably occupy the Commission for maybe several 
years. We all have different points of view about these things, but 
if you were to sit on this particular committee and see all the over- 
lapping attempts to accomplish some of the things that you have been 
endowed by Congress with the responsibility to accomplish, I think 
you could not help but gaze with a somewhat jaundiced eye on new 
attempts to do it. 

I am expressing just my own feelings, not necessarily those of the 
chairman or the members of the committee, in fact, not in any respect, 
because I do not know what their feelings are. But personally, I 
would like to express the hope that the Commission would devote 
itself completely to the solution of even one of the various areas you 
have, because there is not an area you have mentioned that there has 
not been in any event hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent on, and in some cases, millions of dollars spent on trying to find 
a solution. And what I am frankly fearful of is that the Commission, 
having started out this Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, having started out with a program of some 11 points, which 
already covers some areas which people have been working on for 
years—maybe you can solve them and maybe you cannot— but I do 
not think that you can make any great contribution unless you 
narrow—maybe not more than this—but unless you keep your own 
concepts narrower than the broad declaration of purpose that the act 
recites, and narrower than the duties of the Commission—well, not 
narrower than the duties of the Commission, which is to consider 
on its own initiative ways and means of fostering better relations 
between the levels of government and to engage in such activities and 
studies which are necessary and desirable in the accomplishment of 
the purposes, and then to report to Congress, of course. 
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PROBABILITY OF INCREASED BUDGET FORECAST 


The thing I am fearful of is that we start out with this program 
with a budget of $175,000, and you start broadening, and Brother 
Parkinson comes in, and away we go, and in 5 years we will be operat- 
ing a commission here with a budget of a million dollars or more, and 
we would not have gone any further along the sum total way of the 
solution of our problems. 

Now, I see problems growing, and I see all sorts of advisory com- 
mittees and all sorts of commissions established to solve these prob- 
lems, and they are all going all over the lot, and ending up with no 
real solutions. 

Now, I do not say that this is true with you. I have known Mr. 
Bane for a great number of years, and I have a very high respect for 
him. But I do say that there is a great danger that as you have 
other people on your executive committee here to come in and say, 
“Well, this is fine, this program that we adopted on May 25, but now 
we have just got a little problem here that I think we ought to devote 
a little time to, maybe we could put two or three people on it,’”’ and 
then somebody says, “Well, you know that is important to you, but 
I have got one of my own,” and the first thing you know, you have 
got the problems broadened all over the place. 


CONCENTRATION OF ENERGY 


What I am trying to say is this: I think it is worth your consider- 
ation and the Commission’s consideration to single out two or three 
or four really important areas. Now, we have had literally, if you 
gathered up all the transcripts, tons of testimony on schools and the 
problem you refer to here, the exploding population. Nothing has 
ever come of it, because in Congress it has rarely or never been con- 
ducted on a nonpartisan and completely objective basis. And if 
someone wants to dispute that with me or argue it, I will be happy 
to do that. 

But if this commission could come up with a very objective solution 
to any one of these problems, it would be worth not $175,000 a year, 
it would be worth $5 million a year to accomplish. And I would just 
express this hope that the Commission will be firm in this respect, 
because you are just getting started, you have not even got your feet 
off the ground yet. But come next year, the Lord willing and the 
voters of Colorado willing, too, and I am back here, certainly I want 
to take a good look at this and just measure what we have accom- 
plished in 1 year. And I think the ultimate measure is whether or 
not you come up with something good enough that this country will 
adopt it, and which will be for the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Banr. May I say, Senator, that you have made practically 
the same speech, in spots almost verbatim, that two or three of the 
Commissioners made yesterday at the meeting of the Commission, 
so much so that as the discussion went along and the question came 
up, I was asked specifically to ask both Congressman Fountain and 
Senator Muskie to tell us as definitely as they could, as specifically as 
they could, just what Congress had in mind in adopting, as you say, 
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this rather broad bill which they gave to us. And out of that bill 
came a general consensus to concentrate on three things, namely: 


MAJOR PROBLEMS FOR COMMISSION CONCENTRATION 


First, the tax and revenue problem which underlies everything: 
Second, perhaps the most important and acute governmental problem 
in the next 10 years, namely, what are we going to do about these 
expanding metropolitan areas from an intergovernmental point of 
view? 

And, third, a somewhat more specific problem, the organization and 
operation of State and local governments insofar as they affect those 
two major overall problems. 

Those three things, and only those three things, we plan to concen- 
trate on as of now. 

Senator Atiorr. I think so. And I think the measure, or the 
yardstick of your own endeavors—and it is a tremendous challenge. it 
would make me quake in my boots—— 

Mr. Bane. It does me. 

Senator ALLottr. To look it in the face and face it frankly. 

But the measure is going to be whether or not you come up with 
solutions or suggestions which are objective and which Congress will 
adopt and which will help the country. I cannot help but think, with 
all the work, for example, of the Hoover Commission, which paralleled 
the broad general objectives of this, in a way and in a sense, some of 
the most valuable things of the Hoover Commission—maybe they 
covered too much territory and devoted too much effort on it—but 
some of the best things to it have simply gone down the drain. 

The suggestion for an appropriation could be accomplished in 
another way by an item veto. One suggestion that they did make 
was that they put all our resources under one man—I am sure you 
remember that, Mr. Bane—and get rid of this competition between 
Reclamation and the Army. 

We actually had a group of Army people testifying before the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Interior Com- 
mittee a couple or 3 weeks ago on a matter, and I do not think when 
we got through anybody knew then whether it was a Reclamation 
program or an Army program. And it has reached the height of 
futility and complete absurdity. 

So if you can come up with some of these, I am sure the challenge 
is great, and we will appreciate it—and as I say, if you do solve 
anything, it is not worth $175,000 a year, but it 1s worth $5 million 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bane. We will do the best we can. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senutor Ervin, do you have a statement? 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to state that | 
agree fully with the comments made by Mr. Bane, the Chairman of 
the Commission, and we hope to report constructive progress as the 
Commission proceeds with its work. 

1 would ask that the statement of Senator Muskie, another member 
of the Commission, be included in the record. 





ee 
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Senator ALLorr. That will be included. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Epmunp S. Muskie 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing here in support 
of the budget estimates for the Advisory Commission on Fatemuevertamestiel ela- 
tions. It was my privilege to join with Senator Ervin and other Senators in co- 
sponsoring legislation which was initiated in the House by Congressman L. H. 
Fountain to create the Commission. 

It is not my intention to touch upon the details of the budget estimates, which 
you have before you. There are a few points with aie to the Commission, its 
purpose, and its projected operation, which I would like to touch upon briefly. 

1. The Commission was established as a permanent agency. The effectiveness 
of our system of government depends upon the effectiveness with which the Fed- 
eral system operates. The relationships between the three levels of Government 
have become so numerous, varied, and complex as to require continuing observa- 
tion, study, and adjustment if the work of government is to be properly divided 
and efficiently done. 

2. The Commission is unique in that it is made up of representatives of each of 
the levels of Government. Thus, it is truly an intergovernmental agency. 

3. The area of its jurisdiction is such as to impose almost no limitation upon the 
work of the Commission. However, as the budget estimates indicate, the Com- 
mission plans to proceed with a relatively small staff and within carefully selected 
areas. It is more important, in the judgment of the Commission, to develop know- 
how, experience, and perspective with respect to the nature of intergovernmental 
relationships and the directions of their development and growth than to embark 
upon “crash’’ programs designed to produce overnight solutions to complex 
problems. 

I suggest to the committee that this is a sound, responsible, and constructive 
approach which should yield maximum dividends in the long run at minimum cost. 
The budget estimates are minimal if the Commission is to achieve any results at 
all. Iam happy, therefore, to commend them to your consideration. 


Ark TRAVEL REGULATIONS 


Senator ALLorr. We will include in the record the regulations just 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget on first-class air travel by Govern- 
ment personnel and on the use of limousines, as well as a symposium 
on integrated and automatic data processing systems. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1960 
Hon. WarREN G. MaGNusoN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in charge of General Government Matters Appropriation 

Bill for 1961, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatRMAN: During the course of the hearing on the Bureau’s 
1960 budget request, we were asked to look into the use of first-class air travel 
by Government personnel and, secondly, use of limousines in Federal agencies. 

Although these matters did not come up at this week’s hearing on our 1961 
request, I believe you will be interested in seeing copies of the Bureau’s instruc- 
tions to the agencies on both matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATs, 
Acting Director. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1960. 


CrrcuLar No. A-7, Revisep, TRANSMITTAL MEMORANDUM No. 15 


To the heads of executive departments and establishments. 
Subject: Amendments to standardized Government travel regulations. 


1. Purpose.—This transmittal memorandum promulgates amendments, con- 
tained in attachment A, to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, as 
amended effective August 1, 1956 (Circular No. A-7, Revised, of June 22, 1956). 
The amendments modify the maximum allowances for airplane travel. The 
principal effect is to encourage increased use by Government travelers of airplane 
accommodations designated “air coach,’’ “air tourist,’ ete. The amentiments 
also authorize use of such accommodations on jet planes, including payment of 
surcharges when the total cost, including surcharge, is less than the cost of the 
accommodations authorized on propeller type planes. 

2. Background.—These amendments resulted from a study conducted at the 
request of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate which indicated that (a) 
there is a very substantial difference between the cost of less than first-class air 
accommodations and those designated first-class, (b) such less costly accommoda- 
tions have been developed and improved by many of the air carriers until they 
are now adequate in all essential respects, (c) the quality of these less costly ac- 
commodations is not uniform and varies substantially with respect to such fac- 
tors as seating, frequency of stops, convenience of hours, food arrangements, and 
speed, (d) about half of all commercial airline travel now involves use of these less 
costly accommodations, and (e) although section 1.1 of the Standardized Govern- 
ment Travel Regulations provides that travelers should use ‘‘the same care in in- 
curring expenses that a prudent person would exercise if traveling on personal 
business,”’ the fact is that first-class air accommodations usually are used for 
official travel by Government employees. 

It is recognized that travelers may find it necessary to use accommodations 
designated ‘‘first-class’’ because of special time schedule arrangements, lack of 
available space in less costly accommodations, cancellation of flights or for other 
necessary reasons. Consequently, this amendment does not provide for use of 
less than first-class accommodations on a mandatory basis. Travelers are urged 
to use less costly facilities where possible but with the ultimate responsibility for 
decision being assigned to individual travelers and agencies. The potential sav- 
ing are substantial, however, and each agency is requested to maintain a sus- 
tained follow-up in order to assure that the matter is receiving adequate atten- 
tion. In addition, a brief report is requested by November 30, 1960, summariz- 
ing (1) the measures taken to assure that the policy is thoroughly understood and 
in effect, and (2) the results being attained. 

3. Effective date—These amendments become effective June 1, 1960. 


Maurice H. Stans, Director. 





ATTACHMENT A, CriRcCULAR A-7 
REVISED JUNE 22, 1956, TRANSMITTAL MEMORANDUM NO. 15 


1. Subsection c of section 3.6 is amended to read: 

“ec. Airplane accommodations 

“(1) Policy —Whether travel is by air or by other means of transportation, 
persons in official travel status for the Government are entitled to transportation 
accommodations and service which meet reasonable and adequate quality stand- 
ards for convenience, safety, and comfort. This general policy usually has been 
interpreted to mean that travelers are entitled to accommodations designated 
‘first-class,’ although section 1.1 of these regulations provides a traveler should 
use ‘the same care in incurring expenses that a prudent person would exercise if 
traveling on personal business.’ In recent years, however, the scheduled air 
carriers have placed in service between many principal points throughout the 
world accommodations which are designated as ‘air coach,’ ‘tourist,’ etc., which 
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meet reasonable requirements, and which are much less costly than accommoda- 
tions designated as ‘first-class.’ Such accommodations are being used by about 
half of all travelers on commercial airlines. It is the policy of the Government to 
encourage Government travelers to use these less costly air accommodations when 
they will meet reasonable requirements. Agencies may, but are not required to, 
specify on travel authorizations that air accommodations less costly than those 
designated ‘first-class’ shall be used. It is recognized, however, that officials 
responsible for approving travel authorizations may be unable to anticipate cir- 
cumstances which may arise while a person is traveling and which may deter- 
mine the feasibility of useing less costly accommodations. In such instances, 
travel authorizations may provide for use of accommodations designated ‘first- 
class’ but the traveler should consider such authorization as the maximum ac- 
commodations authorized and the traveler is responsible for using less costly 
accommodations which meet his essential requirements for meeting appointments 
and connections with other scheduled transportation, speed, comfort, safety, or 
similar factors. Travelers are urged especially to use less costly accommodations 
rather than accommodations designated ‘first-class’ (i) when both types of ac- 
commodations are available in different sections of the same plane, and (ii) for 
flights of relatively short duration (5 hours or less). If accommodations desig- 
nated ‘first-class’ have been authorized, the traveler shall be considered the sole 
judge in deciding the extent to which less costly accommodations shall be used. 
For audit purposes, in such instances, the traveler’s judgment shall be considered 
conclusive. 

‘““(2) Allowances for seating accommodations.—(a) The maximum authorized 
allowance for a traveler using the airlines shall be one first-class seat unless the 
travel order specifies that air coach, air tourist or similar accommodations be used 
or that more costly accommodations may be used under the circumstances de- 
scribed in subsection 3.6 c(3), 3.6 d, and 3.8 below. Where seating accommoda- 
tions designated ‘‘first-class’” are authorized and more than one kind of service 
designated “‘first-class’’ is offered by carriers at different prices, the maximum 
allowance shall be the cost of the less expensive type of service. However, in 
such instances, the more costly type of service designated “‘first-class’’ may be 
allowed upon certification by the traveler that the less costly type was not 
available. 

‘“‘(b) As provided by section 3.8, extra fare planes including first-class accom- 
modations on jet planes involving a surcharge may be authorized or approved 
whenever the use of such facilities is determined to be more advantageous to the 
Government. Accommodations not designated ‘first-class’ on jet planes (with 
or without a surcharge) may be used without specific authorization or approval 
where the total cost of the transportation, including surcharge if any, is less than 
the lowest cost of accommodations designated “first-class’’ on propeller driven 
planes. 

(3) Sleeper-plane accommodations.—One standard lower berth on airplanes 
having sleeping accommodations may be authorized or approved when night 
travel of 6 or more hours of elapsed time is involved, except that if a lower berth 
is not available a superior accommodation may be allowed upon certification as 
provided in subsection 3.6 a(1) of these regulations. if a berth is authorized 
under these standards, the traveler may substitute seating accommodations (in- 
cluding sleeper seats) on jet planes provided that the cost of such substitute 
accommodations does not exceed the cost of the authorized sleeper accommo- 
dations.” 

2. Section 3.8 is amended to read: 


“3.8 Extra-fare planes and trains 


“Travel by extra-fare planes or trains (including first-class fare on jet planes 
involving a surcharge) may be authorized or approved whenever the use of such 
facilities is determined to be more advantageous to the Government. Extra-fare 
planes (including less than first-class fare on jet planes involving a surcharge) 
also may be used when the travel is in sections of such planes having accommo- 
dations designated ‘air coach,’ ‘tourist’ or similar title and the total cost in- 
cluding the surcharge is less than the cost of accommodations which are designated 
‘first-class’ on other types of planes.” 


55877 O—60——_8 
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EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., May 2, 1960. 


CrrceutaR No. A- 


To the heads of executive departments and establishments. 


Subject: Acquisition and use of limousines and heavy sedans in executive agencies. 
1. Purpose. The purpose of this circular is to prescribe policy governing acqui- 


sition and use of limousines and heavy sedans in executive agencies. 
2. Definitions. For purposes of this circular: 


A limousine is a passenger automobile designated as type V in Interim Federal 


Specifications KKK-—A-—00811¢c (GSA-FSS). 


A heavy sedan is a passenger automobile designated as type IV in Interim 


Federal Specification KKK-A-00811c (GSA-FSS). 
3. Acquisition of limousines and heavy sedans. 


a. Utilization of GSA interagency pools and systems and transfer of vehicles 
from other agencies. When use of a limousine or heavy sedan is justified under 
the policies stated in this circular, such equipment available from interagency 
motor vehicle pools or systems should be considered as the first source for 
such service. If it is not feasible to use limousines or heavy sedans in inter- 
agency pools, an effort should be made to satisfy the requirement by transfer 
of a suitable vehicle from another Federal agency before considering purchase 
or rental Arrangements for such transfers, including transfers of seized or 
forfeited vehicles, should be made through the General Services Adminis- 


tration. 


b. Purchases. If it is necessary to fill a justified requirement for a limousine 
or heavy sedan by purchase rather than by use of pool facilities, transfer, or 
use of a seized or forfeited vehicle, the request with justification shall be 
included in the agency’s budget in order to obtain authority in appropriation 
language as required by the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
78(a)). Such requests shall be subject to usual budgetary reviews in develop- 


ing the budget. 


c. Rental arrangements. A justified requirement for a limousine or heavy 
sedan may be filled by rental when funds are legally available therefor pro- 
vided that it is not feasible to use pool facilities, acquire by transfer from 


another agency, or to acquire by purchase. 


4. Use of limousines and heavy sedans. 


a. Policy. Use of limousines or heavy sedans should be avoided when 
official requirements can be accomplished adequately with other available 


standard sedans. 


b. Statutory limitations. The Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 pro 
vides that, ‘“‘unless otherwise specifically provided, no appropriation available 
for any department shall be expended * * * for the maintenance, operation, 
and repair of any Government-owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft 
not used exclusively for official purposes’ and also provides that “ ‘official 
purposes’ shall not include the transportation of officers and employees 
between their domiciles and places of employment except in cases of medical 
officers on outpatient medical service and except in cases of officers and 
employees engaged in fieldwork the character of whose duties makes such 
transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases when the same 
is approved by the head of the department concerned.”’ (5 U.S.C. 78(c) (2)) 

he same statute exempts from the limitations quoted above ‘any motor 
vehicles or aircraft for official use of the President, the heads of the executive 
departments enumerated in 5 U.S.C. 1, ambassadors, ministers, chargés 
d'affaires and other principal diplomatic and consular officials.”” The De- 
partments of State, Defense, Treasury, Justice, Post Office, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare are enumer- 


ated in 5 U.S.C. 1 


c. Responsibility. It is the responsibility of each agency head to take 
whatever actions are appropriate to assure proper observance of the above 
quoted statutory requirements. I[t is requested that the use of limousines 
and heavy sedans be reviewed in each agency at this time and annually 


a 


hereafter 
A report shall be transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget containing (1) 
brief statement of the review and actions taken, (2) a listing of the limousines and 





——— 
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heavy sedans held or used in each agency in the Washington, D.C., area as of 
September 1, 1960, how acquired and how assigned, and (3) a similar listing of 
limousines and heavy sedans used in areas other than Washington, D.C. The 
report should be transmitted by September 30, 1960. 


Maurice H. Srans, Director 





Appress oF JoHN A. Beckett, Assistant DirEcTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE 
BupGET, BEFORE THE SYMPOSIUM ON INTEGRATED AND AUTOMATIC DaTA 


ProcEssING SysteMs FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANTS ASSOCIATION, 
New York Ciry 


A NEW LOOK AT ADP SYSTEMS—GOVERNMENTWIDE 


The decade of development 


In the environment of 1950, the very few people who knew the potential capa- 
lilities of the half-dozen or so computers then in existence had only one direction 
in which to look—that was straight ahead—and even to them the visi*ility was not 
wholly clear. By 1955 this situation had changed a little, but not enough to be 
meaning ful to more than a select few. But in 1960, thanks to the pioneering 
efforts of several of our departments we now have available enough hindsight and 
the results of enough practical experience to make it possible for us to begin to 
assess the past in order that we can be more realistic in our plans for the future. 
This experience factor will become more and more meaningful as time goes on, of 
course, because, of the approximately 700 computers in use today in business 
management, science, and engineering in the Government, probably no more than 
15 or 20 percent have been in operation long enough to provide the basis for a 
logical assessment of our success in exploiting their full potential. But even with 
this small percent it has been possi le to formulate some useful guidelines and to 
identify numerous aspects of ADP utilization where guidance is lacking. In short, 
following what I would like to call the decade of development in data processing, 
we are at a logical point at which we should take careful inventory—a fresh and 
new look. 

As with all pioneers, those in the vanguard of ADP utilization have seen some 
conceptual tubbles burst; the pioneers have also faltered at times; they fell into 
some traps because they didn’t know where those traps were. But they kept 
pushing ahead in the sure knowledge that this was the price of progress. 

To all of these people most favorable recognition is due. Instead of indicting 
them for what we might now call errors of judgment, we should and do commend 
them for discovering errors, we now know we must avoid. And it is as a result 
of the efforts of these ADP pioneers in Government that we are able now to draft 
more realistit plans for the future—plans for action by the departments and 
agencies in their own behalf as well as by the central agencies for the Government 
at large. 

For the past several years in the Bureau of the Budget, and for longer periods 
in a few of the departments, programs for insuring more practicable utilization 
of ADP equipment have been in the process of formulation. In terms of the gov- 
ernmentwide efforts in this direction, I would like to identify for you a few of the 
special projects or studies which have been completed, are now underway, or are 
planned for the future. As I do so you will note that the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Automatic Data Processing is, and will continue to be, a major force in 
identifying and recommending courses of action for dealing with ADP problems 
of mutual concern and thus in helping to formulate guidelines which the Commit- 
tee members can then apply to similar problems within their own establishments 

An important fact about the Committee is that a number of the people to 
whom I earlier referred as pioneers—some of whom might now be called elder 
statesmen in the ADP field—are active members of the Committee and thus 
rubbing shoulders frequently with other members whose knowledge and experi- 
ence is of shorter duration. 

Here are a few of the things which have already been accomplished: 

1. In 1957 the Interagency Committee on Automatic Data Processing was 
established. It is composed of members and alternates from the 12 largest de- 
partments. Representatives from many other departments participate in Its 
activities. This Committee is chaired by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. With the aid of the President’s Management Improvement Fund, the Bureau 
of the Budget sponsored a study of the governmentwide ADP responsibilities of 
the central agencies. The findings of this study constitute the framework upon 
which the ADP program of the Government is being built 
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3. A consulting firm was employed to study and report on the personnel prob- 
lems involved in the use of ADP equipment. The findings resulting from this 
study have been quite useful in dealing with the ADP impact upon personnel 
administration in our agencies and governmentwide. 

4. Since its inception, the Interagency Committee on ADP has appointed task 
forces to study and report on a number of ADP problems. Reports have already 
been received by the Bureau of the Budget from the Committee on such subjects 
as: 

(a) Rental versus purchase of ADP equipment. 

(b) Interagency sharing of equipment. 

(c) Determining the costs of ADP applications 

(d) A governmentwide information exchange. 

(e) Guidelines for studies to precede the acquisition of ADP equipment. 
(f) A governmentwide program for ADP grientation and training. 

As I shall point out presently, all of these reports have been or are being used 
as a basis for action. 

5. With the help of the Committee report on ‘‘Determining Costs of ADP 
Applications,’’ the Bureau of the Budget last October issued a call to all Govern- 
ment agencies for an inventory of ADP equipment, to be accompanied by indi- 
cations of the uses being made of this equipment and the cost of its operation 
both in dollars and in people. These data have now been summarized and will 
soon be distributed throughout the Government. 

6. The Committee report on “Guidelines for Studies to Precede the Acquisition 
of ADP Equipment”’ was transmitted in March of this year to all Government 
departments and agencies with the suggestion that the report be used as a guide 
when ADP studies of various types are being planned or conducted. 

Now let me identify some of the things underway: 

1. Rental versus purchase.—Picking up where the Interagency Committee on 
ADP left off, the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office are 
jointly engaged in a project for the development of policy and guidelines on 
whether it is more advantageous to the Government, in all or some cases, to rent 
or purchase ADP equipment. It is too early and too risky to forecast the outcome 
of this study, but I can and will say that there is a mounting body of evidence 
indicating that the practice of renting all ADP equipment as standard policy 
a policy which seems to prevail in some quarters—may need to be modified in 
some degree. 

2. ADP orientation and training.—With the aid of the Interagency Committee 
report on ADP orientation and training, which we received just 2 weeks ago, a 
governmentwide program will soon be formulated in this area. This program will 
of course take into account (a) the training work already accomplished by many 
of the departments, (b) the interagency ADP training courses and the ADP 
management intern program of jthe Civil Service Commission, as well as (c) the 
additional training and orientation needs we now recognize. This additional 
training I speak of includes the needs of many of the top-level officials of Govern- 
ment for a better comprehension of the capabilities and limitations of computers 
and the impact computers can have upon the organization and operation of their 
agencies, upon the people employed, and upon budgets. This training also 
includes recognition of the fact that a fair proportion of the people who perform 
the systems analysis aspects of computer utilization are in need of some additional 
training. I may say to you that in most other respects, as in the case of computer 
programers and operators, for example, there are indications that the departments 
and agencies have these training requirements well in hand and that no interagency 
governmentwide concentration of effort seems necessary. 

3. Computer service center.—About a month ago we in the Bureau of the Budget 
started a study to determine whether or not the need to establish one or more 
computer service centers in the Government truly exists. If it appears that 
sufficient requirements exist to keep such a center (or centers) busy, then as a 
further objective of this project we will proceed with the help of appropriate 
agencies to draw up a set of definitive plans, specifications, and procedures as to 
how to organize, finance, staff, equip, and assign responsibility for the operation 
of an experimental service center. During this second phase we will deal also 
with such factors as service charges, economic feasibility, and competition with 
private business. We expect to finish this project in November of this year. 

4. ADP Committee reorganization.—In consultation with the members of the 
Interagency Committee on ADP, we in the Bureau of the Budget are currently 
studying possibilities for assuring that the Committee will continue to improve 
its effectiveness as (a) a medium for the interchange of ideas and information, 
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(b) a forum for the discussion of mutual problems, (c) a proponent of new or 
revised governmentwide guidelines for ADP operations, and (d) an advisory body 
to the Bureau of the Budget and others on the form and shape of things to come 
in the ADP program of the Government. A subcommittee has prepared and 
submitted recommendations for the organization and future role and program of 
the full committee. These recommendations are now under consideration. 

5. Sharing ADP equipment within and between departments.—The intraagency 
sharing of ADP equipment time seems to be gaining momentum in some of the 
agencies where top leadership has recognized the operating and economic advan- 
tages of this practice. Equipment sharing has its problems as well as its benefits, 
as the committee task force report which I referred to earlier appropriately points 
out. But a determined leadership will bring about desirable equipment sharing 
in any agency—not sharing solely for the sake of sharing. 

The data we obtained recently on interagency sharing of ADP equipment— 
and similar data we plan to obtain from year to year—will serve to aid us in fos- 
tering and promoting a practicable degree of interagency sharing of ADP equip- 
ment. 

6. Integrated data processing.— Which we all know as IDP—is I note with enthu- 
siasm, a significant part of the deliberations of this symposium. Integrating data 
for the use of supervisors and executives has always been a challenge, at least to 
the few who have worked at it. But today it is a challenge to all who are engaged 
in data processing, particularly to a group like yours which is primarily inter- 
estéd in financial management data. We once had some rather valid excuses for 
not integrating data of several types, but in today’s environment none of those 
excuses are legitimate. Certainly we now have the hardware to do it with. And 
where that hardware and man’s ingenuity and determination have teamed up, 
we have found or are on the road to finding the answers we need. 

The accomplishments to date in IDP in the Government are perhaps not as 
significant as the breakthroughs that are impending. But they are significant 
in the sense that we are learning about IDP by solving the less-complex problems. 
For example, in a number of agencies today you can find instances in which a 
pattern has been found for integrating several types and categories of administra- 
tive resources data. Information about manpower, money, and materiel are proc- 
essed in one system and, at times, with production data added, are interrelated 
in ways that are far more meaningful to management than they were before 
integration took place. 

There are “bigger fish to fry,’’ however, in fields which involve the creation of 
integrated data processing systems for very complex management problems. 
Around the Government, particularly in the military departments, work on prob- 
lems of this type is already underway or is being planned. Take the Navy, for 
instance, which in its air program must procure, maintain, overhaul, convert, and 
assign aircraft to operating units. For about as long as the Navy has used air- 
craft it has had one organizational unit which decides what aircraft will be bought, 
how many and when. Another unit decides which aircraft to convert and when. 
Still another develops the plans by which aircraft are allocated to operating units. 
And, finally, other organizational units make arrangements for and decisions on 
maintenance, overhaul, operating support, manpower, and money. Since to a 
very large extent each of these organizational units generates for itself the data 
it uses to manage its aspect of the Navy air program, the most elaborate coordinat- 
ing machinery must be used to achieve acceptable consistency among the various 
units in plans and operations. The Navy recognizes that despite the vastness 
and complexity of these interrelated activities, significant improvements would 
seem to be in store if for purposes of data processing the entire air program could 
be considered as a whole. In terms of data integration, I suspect we would be 
hard put to find a problem more complex or more challenging than this. You can 
be sure the Navy will find the right answers. It will take time and a great deal 
of ingenuity. I suspect that some considerable reorganization may be in store. 
They probably will have to develop computer routines unlike any the experts have 
so far devised. But a logical and usable answer to data integration problems of 
this magnitude is on the horizon. 

For the lesser IDP problems, answers are available now if we but look for them. 

7. Interagency integration of systems.—Another subject engaging our attention 
today, and which holds great promise for the future, is the interagency integration 
of systems. I can explain that term by an example. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion processes claims of veterans and their seneadnie for benefit payments under 
the GI bill of rights. Approved claims are turned over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for checks to be written and these checks, stuffed in envelopes, are turned 
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over to the Post Office Department for delivery. By voluntarily working together 
on their three separate systems, and by exploiting to the full the use of ADP 
equipment, these departments have worked out an arrangement whereby in the 
near future the magnetic tape developed by VA for benefit payments will be used 
also by Treasury for check writing; and in the preparation of this same tape, VA 
also will insert address codes which will make possible a mechanical pre-sort of 
checks by locations, thus speeding the work of the Post Office Department. 

There are other examples, such as the collaboration of the Treasury Department 
and the General Accounting Office in reconciling Government checks—with ap- 
preciable savings in processing time and costs, and with a higher degree of accuracy 
than was ever before possible. 

We in the Bureau of the Budget are mounting a continuing campaign to exploit 
the many possibilities that must exist for interagency integration of systems. 
We know that the agencies also will lend their full support to this kind of integra- 
tion, because the potential payoff will make it worth their while. 

Now let us look ahead a bit. Where is the Government headed in ADP and in 
IDP? In terms of the so-called ADP program of the Government, what’s in 
store? How fast or how slow should Government go in employing ADP equip- 
ment? What are the problems we have yet to face? Final answers to these and 
other questions are not easy to supply in the environment of 1960, but interim 
answers are now- available and will be replaced as fast as possible with more 
definitive answers. In this connection, what I have said so far this morning should 
be interpreted to mean these five things: 

First, that the Bureau of the Budget has a program for supplying administrative 
leadership in ADP utilization in the Government and will implement that program 
vigorously. All of our people—budget examiners, management analysts, statis- 
ticians and accounting personnel alike, as well as the Director and his key assist- 
ants—are aware of the potential of ADP eauipment for management improvement 
in the Government. A small staff of ADP specialists is being enlisted and organ- 
ized to provide to the Bureau and to the agencies the general overall guidance and 
assistance needed as we move forward to exploit that potential. 

Second, as determined as we are for the Government to move ahead in its 
exploitation of this new and rather fantastic equipment, we are equally determined 
that the pitfalls of the past and the new pitfalls to be encountered in the future will 
adequately be considered by the agencies and our own staff when ADP applica- 
tions are being planned. 

Third, in the Bureau of the Budget we expect no special or additional controls 
on individual ADP applications. The normat budget review process, long estab- 
lished, will continue to be our primary means of reviewing ADP applications. 
The underlying concept in the Government’s ADP program and in our plans for 
giving leadership to that program is that we shall advocate and energetically 
support sound programs in the departments and in their bureaus for the manage- 
ment of their ADP equipment utilization. It has to be that way because no mat- 
ter how effective the Bureau of the Budget or other central agencies may think 
they are in their overall leadership, if we do not achieve good ADP management 
at the departmental level and lower we just don’t have good ADP management. 

Fourth, in the statistical and reports control programs of the agencies—and in 
the statistical standards activity of the Bureau of the Budget—we feel that the 
use of ADP equipment offers an opportunity to deal more effectively than ever 
before with one of the longstanding and perplexing problems of management, 
namely, supplying accurate data to those who as supervisors and executives need 
and will use these data to make informed decisions. ADP does nothing if it does 
not assure an orderly flow of meaningful data for use in more effectively manag- 
ing the multifold activities of our Federal Government. 

In seeking to provide this, those who help to engineer the changes had best 
avoid becoming enamored of hardware. It is not hardware that gets the job done; 
it is systems—conceived in breadth and developed with clear objectives in mind. 
He who gets a fixation on equipment—what I would like to call hardware hypno- 
sis—is in for trouble. Data development is systems oriented, not machine 
oriented, and when you ask too much of a machine, or distort your needs to fit 
equipment, to that extent are you unfaithful to the task ahead of you. 

Fifth, as we in the Government move ahead in the ADP program, one very 
necessary ingredient must be present. This ingredient is essential in almost any 
program, but in ADP it is indispensable. I’m talking about common purpose, 
coordination, cooperation, or teamwork. When ADP equipment is being con- 
sidered in any one of our departments—indeed, in some of our large bureaus and 
local installations—and certainly in the Government as a whole, organizational 
lines, functional lines, geographical lines, and even professional lines, which have 
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presented barriers to efficient data-processing systems in the past, no longer 
can be permitted to be barriers to effective data processing. If we pursue the 
broad systems approach, as we must; if we actually integrate data-processing 
systems, which is inevitable; if we coordinate and integrate systems on an inter- 
agency basis as we have already begun to do; then compartmentalization will have 
to stand aside, artificial boundary lines will have to disappear and experts in 
science, engineering, finance, accounting, logistics, personnel, management 
analysis, and many other functional or professional fields will find that the only 
course to follow is one which involves a common effort. 

There’s a moral in this for a group of Federal Government accountants like 
yourselves. It is this: Whatever your philosophy about financial management 
data may have been or now is, that philosophy must recognize the mounting 
evidence which proves that although financial management data are indispensable 
to the Federal executive, their value to him will be almost in direct proportion 
to the extent to which those data have been integrated with other-than-financial 
data. These various types of data do not integrate themselves. You, as the 
financial members of an integration team will, in a joint endeavor with the other 
members of your team, bring about that necessary integration. It is a great 
challenge and an exciting one for you and for all of us. 

I want to be sure that what I have thus far said this morning does not leave the 
impression that the things we need to accomplish in ADP utilization will be easy. 
To the contrary, and even with the finest cooperation of all of Government and 
all of industry there are many bridges yet to be crossed. I have already men- 
tioned some. Among the others we now recognize, here are a few: 

1. The centralization-decentralization problem.—This is one we have had for years, 
of course. It has a habit of cropping up frequently. And now with computers 
we in many cases may have to reconsider our last decision on this problem. ADP 
equipment encourages centralization of data processing; as a matter of fact in 
some cases the justification for acquiring ADP equipment becomes valid only if 
centralization takes place. 

2. The ADP equipment compatibility problem.—This problem likely will plague 
the Federal Government for a long time to come. However, some inroads already 
have been made; for example, the Department of Defense-sponsored study, with 
aid from the equipment manufacturers, has produced COBOL (common business 
oriented language) which under proper conditions can be used to overcome in 
part some of the incompatibility questions many of our agencies face. But there 
are more aspects of the incompatibility problem. I am sure we can count upon 
the manufacturers to work with the Government toward a solution of every aspect 
of the problem. 

3. The vulnerability problem.—Since we are staking so much on the capabilities 
of our computers to process data which are essential to the continued operation of 
Government functions that are as necessary in wartime as in peacetime, we have 
a big job ahead to assure the preservation and continued operation of our equip- 
ment under all conditions and at all times. As in the compatibility problem, we 
have made some progress in dealing with the matter of vulnerability—but we 
have a long way to go to solve this one. 

4. The progress assessment problem.—How effectively have we used ADP equip- 
ment in the Government up to this time? Finding answers to this question has 
been both difficult and enlightening when we use the few criteria so far developed 
for assessments of this kind. As yet we haven’t enough criteria and we are not 
fully confident that the criteria available are the right kind to use. But with the 
help of the departments, some of which have already begun to develop assessment 
procedures, a pattern will soon be developed for evaluating progress and status in 
the utilization of ADP equipment. You can well understand why we in the 
Bureau are anxious to reach the point at which we and the departments have de- 
veloped tried-and-proved Government-wide procedures for assessing progress in 
ADP utilization. 

I have thus far given you some of the findings resulting from the limited evalua- 
tion measures which have been employed to date. Here are a few more findings: 

(a) Almost invariably, ADP costs are underestimated. Variances run as high 
as 50 percent over budget expectations. This is due to several causes such as 
underestimation of machine time required; failure to allow for setup time, down- 
time, and maintenance; and the fallacious assumption that workload will remain 
constant, which rarely occurs. 

(b) The purposes behind the acquisition of a computer are often so vague or 
general as to leave the impression that the real purpose is to get the computer 
first, then figure out how to use it or what to use it for. In enough cases to 
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cause alarm, this is substantially what has happened. I am sure you will agree 
that before we get computers we ought to have specific plans for their use. 

(c) Computer programing, systems analysis, and the writing of instructions 
with rare exceptions take longer than expected—sometimes over twice as long. 

(d) There seems to be a general tendency to overlook certain cost items when 
estimates are made; for example, supporting equipment, building modification, 
training, and travel. 

(e) Punched-card equipment due to be given up when the computer is installed 
somehow is not released in some cases. And in many cases punched-card or 
manual systems due to be discontinued are not, so we end up with duplicate 
systems. 

(f) In cases involving parallel operations, that is, when the new ADP system 
and the old system operate concurrently until the new system is thoroughly 
debugged, we find that more often than not the period of parallel operations is 
excessive—6 months, for example, when 1 or 2 months would be ample. 

5. Balance of use.—The uses of computers may be put into five major categories: 
Business management, science, engineering, military operations, and intelligence. 
In the first of these categories, business management, we find that the trend in 
ADP utilization to date has been to concentrate upon the administrative type of 
system—such as payroll, personnel accounting, cost accounting, appropriation 
accounting, inventory accounting, and the like—while the substantive operations 
of many of the agencies have been ignored or intentionally set aside for the time 
being. This kind of imbalance was to be expected. It is also to be expected 
that the agencies will do something about it soon. The fact that the Interagency 
Committee on ADP has also pointed to this imbalance is a good sign that it will 
be getting the proper attention. 

At this point in time we are not sure of the kind and degree of balance that now 
exists or should exist between the five categories of use I have named. We are 
studying this now. 

Please don’t get the idea that our findings are all as unfavorable as the ones 
I have been describing. On the contrary, there are numerous ADP applications 
to which we can point with some measure of pride. Many novices and neophytes 
in the ADP field are consistently being urged to visit these and other going 
operations in order to see at first hand how computers have been geared up to do 
a creditable job. 

Certainly, not all ADP applications will always be models of efficiency. But 
we are learning fast and we firmly believe we have occasion even now to be con- 
fident that on the whole, throughout the Federal Government, we are going to 
do even better than a creditable job in applying ADP equipment to our opera- 
tions. I feel certain that you as individuals, your association, and the departments 
you work for will make significant contributions to that ambitious goal. 


BupGet AMENDMENT 


(The following was later submitted :) 


ForREIGN CLatims SETTLEMENT COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, D.C, June 1, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices and General Government Matters, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator MaGnuson: There is submitted herewith justification state- 
ments and schedules in support of a revised estimate for ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
fiscal year 1961, Foreign Claims Settlement Commission”’ increasing the original 
request from $260,000 to $410,000, in the amount of $150,000. Reimbursements 
from the War Claims Fund of $40,000 remain as estimated. 

The early estimates of workloads for the Czechoslovakian claims program have 
been exceeded by the receipt in the Commission of approximately 4,000 claims, 
which is twice the original estimate of 1,500 to 2,000 claims. 

While the 1961 fund requirements were predicated on the possibility of com- 
pleting these claims, the Commission finds at this time that due to the unforeseen 
complexities in these claims the estimated accomplishments in fiscal year 1960 
cannot be met with the staff and funds available. As a result, the uncompleted 
portions of the work must be backlogged into fiscal year 1961. The estimated 
staff of 29 man-years for fiscal year 1961 will not be able to meet this additional 
workload, therefore the retention of 46 for the year is requested. 
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During the course of consideration of the regular budget request in the amount 
of $300,000 for fiscal year 1961, your committee was advised of the immin nce 
of three additional claims programs that in all probability would be assigned to 
the Commission for administration. These are (1) a program resulting from a 
lump-sum settlement of claims of U.S. nationals against Poland; (2) a general 
war damage program; and (3) a program designed to complete payments on awards 
made by the Philippine War Damage Commission under the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946. 

The probability of the signing of an international agreement with the Poles in 
the very near future, in practical effect, is a foregone conclusion. Under title I 
of the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, this Commission is authorized 
to undertake the administration of such a claims program without necessity for 
legislation. It is understood that ail of the details of the agreement have been 
settled and that there only remains a drafting problem. Undoubtedly, the Com- 
mission will be faced with the initiation of this program during fiscal year 1961. 
Over 17,000 claims in this category have already been informally registered with 
the Commission. 

With respect to the field of war damage claims, H.R. 2485 was passed by the 
House on March 1, 1960. It is understood that this bill is now under active con- 
sideration by a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee and that it is 
expected to be reported shortly in amended form. If passed, this legislation 
would invest the Commission with a program providing for the settlement of 
well in excess of 30,000 claims. 

Insofar as the amendment to the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 is con- 
cerned, H.R. 12078 has been acted on and reported favorably by a subcommittee 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. It would repose the administration of 
the supplemental payment of Philippine War Damage Commission awards in the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. Based on informal advice from the 
Treasury Department payees would number over 100,000. 

Faced with the foregoing facts and probabilities, the Commission feels that a 
reduction in its present skilled staff would not be in keeping with orderly good 
government and efficient administration. Should any or all of these programs come 
into being, the maintenance of our present staff would suffice to no more than 
enable the Commission to provide for the preparation of appropriate notices, 
regulations, claims applications and instructions, and to provide for their dis- 
serrination to roughly 150,000 potential claimants. Even this would be to the 
detriment of the Czech program. Retention of our present staff would provide at 
least an emergency, stopgap measure between the coming into being of the new 
programs and the convening of the 87th Congress, while at the same time reducing 
the unanticipated problems created by the shift in workloads to fiscal year 1961. 

The sum requested in the accompanying amendment will suffice only for the 
retention of the present staff of the Commission and will not warrant employment 
of additional personnel. 

Accordingly, it is imperative that this request for an additional $150,000 be 
granted. 

Sincerely yours, 
PEARL PACE 
Mrs. Stanley D. Pace, 
Chairman. 
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ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| Original es- Revised es- | Increase (+) 
| timate, 1961 | timate, 1961 | 


FROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES . | 
; | 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Administration and settlement of international claims__| $200, 000 | $350, 000 | $150, 000 

2. Review of claims program asm 60, 000 60, 000 | 


Total direct obligations _. 


ilies vain amibihas! "260, 000 | 410, 000 | 150, 000 














Reimbursable obligations | 
3. Administration and settlement of World War II claims. | 40,000 | 40,000 | 
ee ee oe ee ae 300, 000 | “450, 000 150, 000 
ane Advances and reimbursements from War Claims | 
, Fund.. puss —40, 000 | —40, 000 | 
ee SS 
New obligational authority (appropriations) __ -___- 260, 000 410, 000 | 150, 000 
Object classification 
we) : ox ai 
| Original Revise! | Inercase (+) 


estimate, 196ljestimate, 1961 


ef ee 


Total number of permanent positions | 


49 | 9 








a - —— - - ooces! 40 | 
Average number of all employees--___._..__. Setlewcn «Buide 29 | 46 | 17 
Number of employees at end of year___...._..._..________.. 20 | 46 | 26 
= — ——— | — — —— ———_—_———— 
01 Personal services: | 
NE ee ee ~~ $256, 3 $391, 680 | $135, 430 
Other personal services - - ______- i 750 | 1, 320 570 
Total personal service obligations_______- aul. Seed 257, 000 393, 000 ; - 136, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS P ee am Tah ae 
01 Personal services................-- | 220, 000 | 356, 000 136, 000 
Sa antlth on abtningions ne bs ehets gy ~sswdnimonpes - 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 
04 Communication services.___....._....--. stitientamniien tiie 4, 800 | 6, 800 | 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction Neb othe : 2, 000 2, 400 400 
7 Other contractual services --__...............---- sei htS2 3, 250 | 5, 250 | 2, 000 
Services performed by other agencies........_..___- dial 3, 450 | ee Bae nasss Se 
08 Supplies and materials__- ; Saenee 1, 100 1, 900 800 
09 Equipment.__. sa : | 800 | 800 | . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....___________. t 14, 600 | 23, 400 | 8, 800 
Total direct obligations 260, 000 | | 410, 000 | 150, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services. 37, 000 37, 000 | 
04 Communication services - ze ; | 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction : ; 50 5D 
07 Other contractual services 250 250 
Services performed by other agencies..........- | 100 | 100 | 
08 Supplies and materials i , 100 | 100 
08 Equipment__. s _ 5 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions es 2, 400 | 2, 400 |__-- 
Reimbursable obligations 40, 000 40, 000 


=i= 
Total obligations... 300, 000 | 450,000 } 150, 000 
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Summary of revised estimates, fiscal year 1961 


Actual Estimated | Estimated Revised 

fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | estimate 

|" 1959 1960 | 1961 | fiscal year 
1961 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FCSC 


International claims. 
Review of claims programs. 


Direct obligations: 
| $503, 653 $358, 000 $200, 000 | $350, 000 
| 





2s : 100, 000 | 50, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: World War II claims } 91, 800 50, 000 40,000 | 40, 000 
Total obligations . ; 695, 453 458, 000 300, 000 450, 000 
Appropriations ; | 702,300 | 458, 000 3006, 000 450, 000 
War Claims Fund Ps 3, 414, 955 8¥, 000 61, 000 | 61, 000 
JUSTIFICATION BY ACTIVITY 
International claims 
Original estimate, fiscal year 1961 $200, 000 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1961 350, 000 


The original estimate for fiscal vear 1961 anticipated the completion of 1,800 
proposed decisions and 1,600 final decisions with approximately 100 hearings on 
the proposed decisions. The fiscal year 1960 estimates anticipated 2,100 proposed 
decisions and 1,900 final decisions with approximately 170 hearings. As of May 
30, 1960, there have been 891 proposed decisions issued and 552 final decisions. 
There were 78 hearings held with 115 objections received on which hearings on the 
record have been held. There are 30 hearings pending. Instead of 45 percent of 
total claims estimated to be completed in 1961, in view of-the foregoing actual 
work accomplishments, there will be approximately 72 percent of the program 
backlogged for completion in 1961. 

It is estimated at this time that there will be about 1,000 proposed decisions 
issued during fiscal year 1960 and 750 final decisions, with about 155 hearings. 
As a consequence, in view of the statutory deadline in 1962, proposed decisions 
amounting to 2,900 will have to be completed in fiscal year 1961, with about 2,750 
final decisions. The hearings workload originally estimated at about 8 percent 
of the proposed decisions has been currently running at 20 percent. The impact 
of this experience on fiscal year 1961 hearing workloads will be at least 400 percent 
greater than originally estimated. 

While the early estimates for fiscal year 1961 on which the staffing and funds 
were requested anticipated completion of substantial portions of the estimated 
workloads in fiscal year 1960, the internal complexities of the Czech claims, upon 
examination and development, revealed that the manpower in 1960 has been 
insufficient to adequately determine the validity and equity of the claims. The 
Commission took the view that rather than meet the workloads originally esti- 
mated with inadequate coverage and thus be subject to public and congressional 
criticism, it would be better to do an adequate job in 1960 and request additional 
funds and staffing over that estimated for fiscal vear 1961. It is felt that the 
additional manpower will barely be sufficient to develop the claims within the 
policies of the Commission for fiscal year 1961 and meet the deadline in fiscal 
year 1962 as planned. 

In addition, the staff requested in this revised estimate will provide for stopgap 
operations between the coinpletion of the Czech program and the anticipated new 
claims programs in the Polish, general war claims, and Philippine claims. Exper'- 
enced personnel will be necessary on these new programs. The cost of training 
and orienting new attorneys would be considerably in excess of t being esti- 
mated for retention of present skilled personnel. 


CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator AtLorr. That is all. 
(Whereupon, at 10:35 a.m., Thursday, May 26, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned.) 
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